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PREFACE. 


It  was  not  the  design  of  the  author  to  prepare 
a work  for  the  press  when  he  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  little  work ; nor  even,  when  it  was 
essentially  completed,  did  he  intend  offering  it  to 
the  public.  It  was  prepared  for  his  own  use  in 
the  school-room,  and  is  the  result  of  a study  of 
the  language,  taken  up  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  it  is  now  published  at  the  request  of  some 
of  his  fellow-teachers. 

Without  claiming  for  it  perfection,  he  does 
claim  for  it  some  advance,  as  he  believes,  on  the 
right  course ; and  as  it  has  in  his  hands  been  the 
means  of  deeply  interesting  pupils,  of  all  ages, 
in  what  is  usually  deemed  a dry  study,  he  offers 
it  to  the  public  with  some  confidence  that  it  will 
prove  a help  in  the  important  work  of  education. 

It  has  been  prepared  by  a study  of  the  Ian- 
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guage  rather  than  of  other  works  on  the  subject, 
though  these  have  not  been  neglected.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  principles  adopted  are  such  as 
will  commend  themselves  to  the  student  of  the 
language. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  hook,  little  needs 
be  said.  It  has  not  seemed  best  to  introduce  a 
great  many  examples  for  analysis  and  parsing, 
as  they  can  be  taken  at  once  from  the  reading- 
books  in  use.  Nor  should  the  analysis  of  the 
sentence  read  ever  be  omitted.  The  analysis 
given  is  so  simple,  that  any  scholar  able  to  read 
a simple  proposition  can  apply  it.  The  study  of 
language  may  be  successfully  carried  on  even  by 
pupils  of  seven  or  eight  years,  as  the  author  has 
fully  proved  in  his  own  school.  The  cows  eat 
the  green  grass.  The  child  that  can  read  this 
will  readily  understand  what  he  is  talking  about, 
and  what  he  says  about  it,  and  what  words  show 
this,  and  so  on  with  the  sentence.  The  pupil 
should  learn  grammar  as  he  learns  to  read.  He 
can  do  it,  and  when  he  does,  we  shall  have  far 
less  of  that  mechanical,  parrot-like  reading,  now 
almost  unavoidable  in  our  schools.  Let  pupils 
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understand  that  when  they  read  they  must  ana- 
lyze and  determine  the  sense,  and  the  bugbear  of 
the  dry  bones  of  Grammar  will  no  longer  haunt 
the  imagination  of  children. 

With  apologies  for  its  imperfections,  and  ear- 
nest desires  that  it  may  be  found  useful  in  stimu- 
lating the  study  of  our  noble  language,  or  at 
least  in  stimulating  some  one  to  prepare  a work 
which  shall  answer  this  purpose,  the  author  com- 
mits it  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-teachers, 
asking  for  it  no  favor  beyond  a candid  examina- 
tion, however  severe. 


Mt.  Hollis  Seminakt,  August  10,  1858. 
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ELEMENTARY  LESSONS. 


LESSON  I. 

Man  walks.  What  have  you  said  ? Man  walks. 

What  are  yon  talking  about  ? Man. 

What  do  you  say  of  him  ? He  walks. 

So,  then,  you  say  something  about  a man. 
Now  say  something  about  something  else.  Horse 
runs.  Trees  grow.  I walk. 

Well.  What  have  you  been  talking  about? 
Horse.  Trees.  ^ 

What  else  ? I,  — me. 

Now  in  each  of  these  things  that  you  have  said, 
you  have  spoken  about  something  ; so  then,  when 
you  speak,  you  must  have  something  to  speak 
about,  and  then  you  say  something  about  it. 
How  many  words  will  that  take  ? Man,  walks, 
how  many  ? Two. 

Yes,  and  one  is  what  you  speak  about,  and  the 
other  what  you  say  about  it.  Point  out  each  of 
these  in  these  expressions  : Water  runs  ; Dogs 
play,  &c.  Make  some  yourself. 
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Now  we  will  see  what  we  can  add  to  the  sen- 
tence. What  kind  of  a man  are  yon  thmking  of  ? 
A white  man,  a good  man,  a tall  man,  a little 
man. 

Well,  there  are  enough  men.  Now  point  out 
the  words  which  show  you  what  kind  of  men  you 
have.  White,  good,  tall,  and  little. 

Are  these  a part  of  the  word  man,  or  words  by 
themselves  ? Words  by  themselves. 

When  you  think  of  a man,  do  you  think  of  a 
white  man,  or  in  fact  any  kind  of  a man  ? 

Can  you  think  of  a man  without  thinking  what 
kind  of  a man  ? No,  sir. 

Let  us  see.  I saw  a man.  You  know  what  I 
saw,  don’t  you  ? Yes,  a man. 

Was  he  a tall  man,  or  a short  man  ? We  don’t 
know. 

Still  you  think  of  a man,  and  therefore  have  — • 
what  do  you  have  in  your  mind  ? Not  a man, 
hut  a thought  or  idea  of  a man. 

Now  what  is  an  idea  or  thought  of  a man  ? 
What  we  think. 

Well.  Now  is  your  thought  of  a man  different 
from  your  thought  of  a luhite  man  ? 

The  man  is  the  same,  is  n’t  it  ? A black  man 
is  a man  as  much  as  a white  man,  is  he  not  ? 
Then  the  idea  of  man  is  the  same,  but  you  add 
another  idea  to  it,  white  or  black,  &c.  So  when 
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you  think  of  a white  man,  or  a tall  man,  you 
have  two  ideas  joined  together.  Now  in  this. 
The  tall  man  walks,  you  think  of  something. 
What?  Man. 

And  then  of  what  ? Of  what  kind  of  a man. 

And  what  word  tells  you  that  ? Tall. 

Now  how  many  words  have  you  ? Three  : 
tall,  man,  and  walks. 

Which  of  these  shows  what  you  are  talking 
about  ? Man. 

What  do  you  say  of  him  ? Walks. 

What  shows  what  kind  of  a man  ? Tall. 

What  is  the  word  man  used  to  show?  What 
I think  of. 

And  that  is  something,  — a thing,  and  man  is 
the  name  for  it.  So  man  is  a name. 

Is  tall  a name  ? No,  sir. 

Why  not  ? Because  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a tall. 

Is  walks  a name  ? No,  Sir ; that  shows  what 
he  does. 

LESSON  II. 

Now  when  you  s5.y  anything,  you  must  have 
something  to  talk  about  ? Yes,  sir. 

Well,  give  us  something  to  talk  about.  Man, 
tree,  horse,  Ac. 

Say  something  about  man,  tree. 
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What  name  shall  we  give  to  all  such  names  of 
things  ? I will  tell  you.  We  call  them  all  nouns. 

What  is  a noun  ? A name. 

And  the  other  words  that  tell  what  you  say 
about  each  of  these  names,  what  shall  we  call 
them  ? Tellers. 

That  will  do,  for  they  tell.  But  we  will  call 
them  verbs.  Now  when  we  say  anything,  we 
must  have  a name  and  a teller,  or  a noun  and  a 
verb. 


LESSON  III. 

What  kind  of  a man  were  you  speaking  about  ? 
A tall  man. 

What  word  shows  what  kind  of  a man  ? Tall. 
What  does  tall  do  ? Shows  what  kind  of  a man. 
Does  it  do  anything  else  ? No,  sir. 

What  did  you  call  man  ? A noun. 

Because  it  is  a name,  and  we  call  names 
nouns.  And  the  word  represents  an  idea,  a 
thought.  When  you  think  of  a tall  man,  is  your 
thought  any  different  from  the  idea  of  man  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

What  makes  it  different  ? The  word  tall. 

Tall.,  then,  changes  your  idea  of  man.  Can 
you  give  any  other  words  that  change  the  idea 
of  man  in  other  ways  ? White  man.  Yes. 
Black  man,  little  man. 
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Well.  Now  give  me  tlie  words  which  are  like 
tall,  ill  what  you  have  said.  White,  black, 
little. 

These  all  change  the  idea  of  man.  Now  we 
will  call  these  words  adjectives.  Can  you  re- 
member the  word  ? Adjectives. 

Point  out  the  adjectives  in  this.  A red,  blue, 
little,  white,  long  house.  A small  horse.  A 
swift  horse.  Two  horses.  Twelve  boys  run. 
Six  small  boys  play.  Four  large  boys’  white 
hats. 

LESSON  IV. 

How  many  kinds  of  words  have  we  found? 
Three. 

Give  their  names. 

When  you  say  anything,  what  is  the  first  thing 
you  must  have  ? Something  to  talk  about. 

Do  you  talk  the  thing  itself,  or  the  name  of 
the  thing  ? The  name. 

What  do  you  call  that  name  ? A noun. 

When  you  have  thought  of  something,  what 
then  ? We  say  something  about  it. 

What  word  do  you  use  for  this  ? A teller. 

Yes,  but  what  did  we  call  it  ? A verb. 

Can  you  say  anything  without  a noun  and  a 
verb  ? We  cannot. 

Then  tell  me  something.  The  horse  runs. 
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Did  you  ever  see  more  than  one  horse  ? Yes, 
sir. 

Now,  how  shall  I know  what  sort  of  a horse  it 
was  ? We  put  in  a word  to  show  that. 

Put  one  in.  White,  red,  little  horse  runs. 

Well.  What  shall  we  call  these  words?  Ad- 
jectives. 

Do  all  horses  run  alike  ? No,  sir. 

Why  not  ? Some  run  fast  and  some  slow. 

Tell  something  about  a horse,  and  how  he  does 
it.  The  horse  runs  fast. 

Puns  is  what  you  tell,  and  fast  is  the  way  he 
does  it.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  words  show- 
ing how  he  runs  ? Slowly,  swiftly,  well. 

And  these  show  you  how  it  is  done.  What 
are  these  words  ? We  don’t  know. 

I will  tell  you,  they  are  Adverbs.  Ad-verbs, 
— xid-to-the  verb.  The  adverb,  then,  for  one 
thing,  shows  how  the  verb  represents  what  is  said 
about  the  thing  named. 

LESSON  V. 

The  boy  attends  school.  He  studies  some. 
He  plays  briskly.  What  are  we  speaking  of  in 
these  sentences  ? Boy. 

What  do  you  say  of  him  ? He  attends  school. 

He  — who  ? The  boy. 
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What  word  do  you  use  for  boy  ? He. 

Is  that  a name  ? Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  ever  see  a he  ? No,  sir. 

Is  he  a name,  then  ? It  is  not.  It  stands  for 
boy. 

True.  Why  do  you  use  it  instead  of  boy  ? 
Because  we  do  not  want  to  say  boy  too  often. 

Suppose  we  say.  The  boy  attends  school.  The 
boy  studies.  The  boy  plays.  Would  that  sound 
right  ? It  would  not. 

What  shall  we  call  he  ? I will  tell  you.  A 
pronoun.  Pro,  for a noun.  We  use  it  just  like 
a noun.  We  talk  about  it.  We  use  an  adjective 
to  describe  it.  There  are  five  of  these  pronouns. 
Now  learn  them.  If  you  talk  about  yourself, 
what  do  you  say  ? J. 

Yes,  great  J.  If  I speak  to  you,  what  shall  I 
say  when  I do  not  wish  to  call  your  name  ? 
You. 

If  I wish  to  speak  of  John  and  Mary,  what 
shall  I say  ? He  and  she. 

And  of  the  chair,  what  shall  I say  ? It. 

Then  we  have  five.  I,  you,  he,  she,  and  it. 
Now  these  are  pronouns,  and  we  use  them  just 
as  we  use  nouns.  We  have,  then,  names,  or 
nouns,  and  the  pronoun  which  stands  for  them  ; 
the  adjective,  which  describes  them ; the  verb, 
that  says  something  about  a noun ; and  the  ad- 
verb, which  describes  how  this  is  said. 
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The  noun  that  we  talk  about,  we  call  the 
subject^  and  what  we  say  is  the  predicate.  We 
must  have  a subject  to  talk  about;  and  when 
we  talk  about  it,  we  predicate  something  of  it. 
So  we  call  what  we  say  the  predicate. 

LESSON  VI. 

The  horse  draws  the  cart.  Give  me  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate.  Horses  draw.  Have  we  the 
same  words  now  as  before  ? 

Are  they  just  alike  ? They  are  not. 

Horse  is  horses.^  and  draws  is  drain.  That  is, 
you  have  taken  the  s off  the  word  draws  and 
put  it  on  horse.  How  many  does  horse  mean  ? 
One. 

How  many  does  horses  ? More  than  one. 

If  you  have  one  horse,  he  draws ; if  more  than 
one,  they  draw.  Then  these  words  have  a rela- 
tion to  each  other.  When  hoi'se  becomes  horses, 
draws  drops  s.  The  noun  then  governs  the  verb. 
And  the  verb  agrees  with  the  noun.  He  walks, 
we  walk.  He  means  one.  We  means  more  than 
one.  The  pronoun,  then,  governs  the  verb,  just 
as  the  noun  does.  We  may  talk  of  one  or  more 
than  one,  and  we  change  the  word  to  show  this. 
This  change  we  call  Number.  There  are  two 
forms  for  number,  singular  and  plural.  Boy. 
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What  shall  I say  when  I mean  more  than  one  ? 
Boys. 

Put  on  an  s and  it  is  plural.  Box ; es  and 
it  becomes  boxes.  Loaf,  loaves ; / changes  to 
V and  we  add  es.  Man.  We  say  Men.  Tooth, 
teeth.  Child,  children. 

Give  the  plural  of  Cow,  Tree,  Goose,  Woman, 
Foot,  Fish,  &c. 

Now  what  is  number  ? It  is  a change  in  the 
form  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  to  show  whether 
one  or  more  than  one  is  meant. 

This  change  belongs  to  the  word,  as  well  as 
the  thing  it  represents. 

John  strikes.  Does  that  give  you  a complete 
idea,  or  do  you  ask.  What  does  he  strike  ? What 
does  he  strike. 

John  runs.  Have  you  anything  to  ask  about 
that  ? No,  sir.  He  cannot  run  anything. 

Why  not?  does  n’t  he  do  anything  when  he 
runs?  He  does,  but  he  don’t  do  it  to  anything 
else. 

True.  So  some  verbs  do  something  to  some- 
thing, and  others  do  not.  John  strikes  the  desk. 
Is  that  idea  complete  ? It  is. 

What  is  a desk  ? A thing.  What  is  the  word 
desk  that  stands  for  it  ? A noun. 

One  thing  does  something  to  another  thing. 
One  strikes,  and  the  other  gets  the  blow.  I 
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strike  liim.  He  strikes  liim.  What  words  are 
I and  he  ? Pronouns. 

They  are  the  subjects  of  strikes.  ^Whatis/itm  ? 
That  is  a pronoun,  and  means  the  same  as  he. 

Would  you  say,  Him  strikes  he?  We  should 
not. 

Then  we  haye  two  words,  one  of  which  stands 
before  the  word  and  strikes,  the  other,  him^  stands 
after  it  and  gets  struck. 

One  is  in  a good  case,  the  other  you  say  is  in 
a bad  case.  It  is  a hard  case  to  get  struck. 

Now  we  will  call  this  change  of  form  mse.  He, 
him ; I,  me  ; You,  you  ; She,  her ; It,  it. 

We  already  know  what  number  means,  and 
that  we  have  a form  to  denote  how  many  are 
meant.  I,  me  ; plural.  We,  us.  You  is  the 
same  in  all  these  cases.  He,  him ; She,  her ; It,  it. 
The  plural  for  the  last  three  is  the  same.  They, 
them.  I strike  him.  He  strikes  me.  They 
strike  them.  Cows  eat  grass.  The  horse  draws 
the  carriage.  We  have,  then,  two  uses  of  all 
nouns  and  pronouns.  The  first  does  something. 
The  second  has  something  done  to  it. 

LESSON  VII. 

We  found  that  some  verbs  must  take  a noun 
after  them  to  complete  the  idea ; He  strikes 
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liim ; and  we  find  tliat  the  word  liwi  must  stand 
after  the  word  strikes.  It  is  the  object  of  strikes. 
The  word  that  does  the  act  is  called  the  sub- 
ject. The  word  that  stands  after  the  verb  to 
receive  the  action,  is  called  the  object.  The  first 
is  in  the  Nominative,  or  naming  case.  The  other 
is  in  the  Objective,  or  receiving  case.  Give  the 
case  of  the  words  in  the  following  examples. 

The  wise  son  makes  a glad  father.  The  farmer 
drives  the  patient  oxen.  The  merchant  sells 
cloth.  He  loved  him.  They  took  him.  It  is 
cold.  The  cold  winds  blew  aronnd  him. 

LESSON  VIII. 

How  many  kinds  of  words  have  we  ? 

The  noun  and  pronoun ; the  adjective,  to  de- 
scribe them ; the  verb,  to  say  something  about 
them ; and  the  adverb,  to  show  how  it  was  done. 

The  noun  and  pronoun  have  how  many  forms 
for  number  ? Two.  Singular  and  Plural. 

How  many  forms  for  case  ? Two.  Nomina- 
tive and  Objective. 

There  is  but  one  form  in  the  noun  for  these 
two  cases,  but  the  pronoun  has  two  forms  ; as,  I, 
me. 

When  I say,  My  book,  what  do  I mean  ? That 
I own  the  book. 
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My  stands  for  me,  for  the  person,  and  means 
that  the  person  owns  the  book. 

His  book.  His  means  what  ? It  stands  for 
the  name  of  the  person,  and  shows  that  he  owns 
the  book. 

John  cuts  John’s  book.  Is  that  correct  ? 

It  is  not ; it  should  be,  John  cuts  his  book. 

What  word  stands  for  John  ? His. 

What  does  it  show  ? That  John  owns  the  book. 

This,  then,  is  another  case  of  the  pronoun  he, 
and  is  termed  the  possessive,  because  it  denotes 
the  relation  of  possession.  We  have,  then,  three 
cases.  He,  his,  him. 

We  have  three  forms,  and  hence  three  cases  for 
all  the  pronouns.  Thus : I,  my,  me  ; We,  our,  us. 
You,  your,  you  ; plural  the  same.  He,  his,  him ; 
She,  her,  her ; It,  its,  it ; plural  for  all  these. 
They,  their,  them. 

We  have  also  three  cases  of  the  noun,  but  these 
are  not  all  the  relations  in  which  the  noun  stands 
to  other  words.  Nouns  have  but  two  forms  for 
case,  the  Nominative  and  Possessive  ; the  Objec- 
tive is  the  same  in  form  as  the  Nominative.  Thus : 
Man,  man’s,  man ; plural.  Men,  men’s,  men. 
Boy,  boy’s,  boy ; Boys,  boys’,  boys. 

If  the  Nominative  ends  in  an  s sound,  the  Pos- 
sessive is  formed  by  adding  the  apostrophe  (’). 
If  it  does  not  end  in  such  a sound,  it  takes  the 
apostrophe  and  s,  thus  (’.9.') 
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Decline  the  singular  and  plural  of  all  the  pro- 
nouns. 

How  will  you  form  the  possessive  case  of  the 
nouns  ? How  many  forms  are  there  for  the 
noun  ? Which  cases  are  the  same  ? Are  there 
any  more  than  three  relations  in  which  the  noun 
may  stand  to  other  words  ? Decline  Hat,  Child, 
Dog,  &c. 

LESSON  IX. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  varied  or  changed  to 
express  what  two  ideas  ? Number  and  case. 

Define  each.  How  do  you  form  them  ? 

We  have  found  five  pronouns.  Why  do  we  need 
so  many  ? We  will  see. 

When  you  are  speaking  of  yourself,  which  pro- 
noun do  you  use  ? I. 

When  you  speak  to  another,  which  do  you 
use  ? You. 

There  are  two  of  you.  The  one  speaking,  and 
the  one  spoken  to.  We  have  a pronoun  for  each. 
If  you  speak  about  a boy  who  is  away,  which 
will  you  use  ? He. 

If  about  a girl  ? She.  If  about  a house,  or 
any  other  thing  without  life  ? It. 

When  you  talk  about  anybody  or  anything, 
you  use  he,  she,  and  it,  in  their  different  cases. 
We  have  found  two  persons ; now  you  talk  about 
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a third  person  who  is  not  here.  Everything  must 
tlien  either  be  speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of. 
How  many  persons,  then,  are  there  ? Three.  We 
call  this  change  of  the  word  to  show  each  of  these. 
Person. 

If  you  are  speaking  to  any  one,  you  know 
whether  it  is  a man  or  a woman  ; a boy  or  a girl. 
But  if  you  were  talking  about  a person,  would 
you  know  whether  a man  or  a woman  was  meant, 
unless  you  used  some  word  to  show  it?  We 
could  not. 

If  we  talk  about  a man  or  a boy,  we  use  the 
word  he.  If  about  a girl,  she.  If  about  a thing 
neither  male  nor  female,  we  use  it.  We  have, 
therefore,  three  distinctions  in  respect  to  the  sex 
of  objects,  male,  female,  and  those  which  are 
neither.  We  have,  therefore,  three  genders : 
Masculine,  Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

The  noun  has  no  change  in  form  to  denote 
person,  and  except  in  a few,  mostly  from  other 
languages,  none  to  denote  gender.  In  the  noun 
we  determine  the  gender  by  the  meaning  of  the 
word, 

LESSON  X. 

How  many  kinds  of  words  have  we  found  ? 
Define  each.  What  is  the  subject,  and  what  the 
predicate  ? Do  all  predicates  express  a complete 
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idea  in  themselves  ? The  horse  runs.  The  boy 
writes  a letter.  Wliat  case  is  letter  in  ? How 
many  cases  have  nouns  and  pronouns  ? Name 
and  define  each.  How  many  numbers  ? How 
do  you  form  them  ? How  many  persons  ? Do 
you  have  any  change  in  the  noun  to  denote  these  ? 
How  many  forms  for  gender  ? Are  these  found 
except  in  the  pronoun  ? How  will  you  determine 
the  gender  of  the  noun  ? By  its  meaning. 

LESSON  XL 

Some  predicates,  we  have  seen,  take  a noun 
after  them  as  an  object ; as.  The  horse  eats 
grass.  Others  do  not.  The  first  of  these  we 
will  call  Transitive  Predicates,  the  latter  In- 
transitive Predicates.  We  have  a third  class 
of  predicates  which  do  not  imply  action,  but 
only  existence.  I am,  he  sits,  they  are.  These 
we  will  term  Neuter  Predicates. 

How  many  kinds  of  predicates,  then,  have  we  ? 
Three.  The  first  two  imply  action.  The  other 
only  existence. 

Give  examples  of  each. 

You  study  your  lessons  to-day.  What  did 
you  do  yesterday  ? We  studied  them  yester- 
day. 

You  walk  to-day,  what  did  you  do  yesterday  ? 
We  walked. 
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How,  then,  do  yon  show  that  it  was  done  yester- 
day ! We  say  walked  instead  of  ivalk. 

Tense  means  time.  We  change  the  form  of 
the  verb  to  show  the  time.  Yesterday  is  past 
time.  To-day  is  present.  We  will  call  ivalk, 
then,  the  Present  Tense,  and  walked  the  Past 
Tense. 

Give  the  past  tense  of  work,  &c. 

I write  now.  What  did  I do  yesterday? 
Wrote. 

Wrote  shows  that  it  was  done  in  past  time, 
too,  does  it  not  ? 

I go.  What  did  you  do  yesterday  ? I went. 

Ho  you  change  these  two  words  alike  ? We 
do  not. 

These  verbs  that  are  not  changed  by  adding 
ed  to  the  present  form,  we  call  irregular  verbs. 
The  others,  regular.  Give  the  past  tense  of  Eun, 
Sit,  Play,  Live,  Strive,  <fec. 

You  study  to-day,  what  will  you  do  to-morrow  ? 
We  shall  study. 

To-morrow  is  future  time,  and  the  form  of  verb 
that  shows  what  you  will  do  in  future  time,  we 
will  call  the  Future  Tense.  What  word  shows 
that  tense  ? Shall. 

He  shall  go,  or  he  will  go.  When  I say.  You 
shall  go,  does  it  imply  you  are  going  of  your 
own  accord,  or  because  you  must  go  ? Because 
we  must. 
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If  I say,  You  will  go,  does  that  mean  you  must 
go  ? It  does  not. 

Then  to  give  the  future  tense  for  the  three 
persons,  because  you,  I,  and  he  may  all  go,  we 
say,  I shall  go,  you  will  go,  he  will  go ; plural, 
we  shall  go,  you  will  go,  they  will  go. 

We  have,  then,  these  three  principal  tenses  for 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow.  Now  we  may 
regard  time  in  these  three  ways.  Past,  Present, 
and  Future.  !feut  if  you  have  done  anything 
this  morning,  what  would  you  say  ? I have 
done  it. 

I liOjve  done.  This  denotes  an  action  done, 
as  well  as  the  past  time.  Yesterday  you 
wrote.  What  have  you  done  this  morning  ? 
I have  written. 

And  you  are  as  much  done,  as  you  were  yester- 
day. Now  how  do  we  divide  time  ? Into  days, 
years,  months,  weeks,  and  hours. 

Yesterday  is  done,  and  of  course  what  you  did 
yesterday  is  done.  We  shall  use  the  past  tense 
for  anything  done  in  a past  division  of  time.  I 
wrote  yesterday,  or  last  week,  or  last  month,  or 
last  year.  So  when  the  action  was  done  in  a 
period  of  time  which  is  also  done,  we  use  the 
past  tense. 

But  we  .say,  I have  done  it  to-day,  or  this  week, 
or  this  month,  or  this  year.  These  periods  of 
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time  are  not  yet  done.  Here  we  use  the  form 
have  done,  have  written,  have  studied.  This  we 
term  the  Present  Perfect  Tense.  Now  define 
each  of  these  tenses,  and  show  how  we  use  them. 

But  a thing  may  be  done  before  another  thing 
was  done.  You  went  yesterday,  but  you  had 
done  it  before  you  went.  Went  is  past,  but  what 
you  had  done  was  past  when  you  went.  This 
is  a double  past  tense,  or  time.  We  shall  see 
that  to  show  it  we  say,  had  done,  had  gone,  had 
written.  Had,  then,  shows  this  tense,  and  we 
will  call  it  the  past  past,  or  Past  Perfect,  for 
that  sounds  better. 

Now  tell  me  how  you  use  the  Past  Perfect 
Tense,  and  what  word  you  use  to  mark  it. 

I sometimes  tell  you  to  learn  your  lesson  be- 
fore you  come  to  school.  You  say,  I shall  have 
done  it.  What  two  words  have  you  before  done  ? 
Shall  and  have. 

What  tense  does  shall  stand  for  ? 

What  one  does  have  ? Put  them  together,  and 
you  will  have  the  Future  Perfect.  Let  us  see  what 
future  perfect  means.  That  the  time  when  you 
are  to  have  it  done,  is  future.  You  are  to  come 
to  school  to-morrow,  and  that  is  future.  If  now 
you  go  forward  till  to-morrow,  your  learning 
your  lesson  will  be  done.  So  the  Future  Per- 
fect represents  an  action  done  or  past  before 
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some  time  in  the  future.  I shall  have  gone, 
you  will  have  gone,  he  will  have  gone.  We 
shall  have  gone,  you  will  have  gone,  they  will 
have  gone. 

We  have  then  six  tenses.  Present,  Past,  and 
Future,  Present  Perfect,  Past  Perfect,  and  Fu- 
ture Perfect. 

LESSON  XII. 

Name  the  parts  of  speech,  or  kinds  of  words  ? 
We  make  changes  in  the  noun  and  pronoun  to 
express  what  ? In  the  verb  to  show  what  ? 

Is  there  atny  difference  in  the  meaning  when 
I say.  You  study,  and  when  I say.  Study  ? One 
says  I do  study,  and  the  other  commands  me 
to.  study. 

We  have  two  ways  of  using  the  verb,  then, 
one  to  declare  and  the  other  to  command. 

Can  I talk  about  myself  ? Can  I about  you  ? 
Can  I about  anybody  who  is  not  here  ? 

Then  I can  talk  about  all  three  persons,  and 
the  subject  may  be  either  in  the  first  person, 
second  person,  or  third  person.  But  if  I com- 
mand, can  I do  it  without  talking  to  the  person  ? 
You  cannot. 

Then  the  verb  must  always  take  you  for  its 
subject  in  commanding,  must  it? 
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Then  when  we  use  the  verb  to  give  a com- 
mand, we  use  it  in  a different  luaij  from  what  we 
do  when  we  use  it  to  talk  about  anything.  We 
call  this  difference  Mode,  or  Mood.  ‘ 

We  have  then  two  principal  modes,  one  indi- 
cates or  declares,  the  other  commands.  The 
first  we  call  the  Indicative,  the  other  the  Impera- 
tive Mode. 

The  first  agrees  with  the  pronoun  in  both 
numbers,  and  in  all  three  persons ; the  other 
only  with  the  pronoun  you,  in  the  second  per- 
son singular. 

We  change  the  form  of  the  verb  only  in  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  present  and  perfect 
tenses.  The  verb  is  the  same  in  each  tense  for 
all  the  other  persons  and  numbers  of  that  tense. 
Thus,  I walk,  you  walk,  he  walk^ ; we  walk,  you 
walk,  they  walk.  Past  tense,  I,  you,  he,  we,  you, 
they  walked.  I shall,  you  and  he  will  walk. 
We  shall,  you  and  they  ivill  walk.  Present 
perfect  tense,  I and  you  have,  he  has  walked. 
We,  you,  they,  have  walked.  Past  perfect,  I, 
you,  he,  we,  you,  they,  had  walked.  Future 
perfect,  I and  we  shall  have  walked.  You  and 
he,  you  and  they,  tuill  have  walked.  Impera- 
tive mood.  Walk;  the  pronoun  you  is  under- 
stood, but  not  written  with  the  verb. 

Define  the  Indicative  mode.  The  Imperative 
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mode.  How  many  tenses  has  the  first?  The 
second?  How  many  persons  has  each?  Give 
the  tenses,  number,  and  person  of  each. 

We  also  use  the  indicative  mode  in  asking 
questions.  Will  you  go  ? In  this  case  the  verb, 
or  the  tense-sign,  is  usually  placed  before  the 
subject. 

We  determine  whether  it  is  a question  by  the 
mark  of  interrogation  after  it,  rather  than  by  the 
place  of  the  verb. 

What  else  do  we  use  the  indicative  for  ? How 
do  we  know  whether  it  is  a question  ? Give  an 
example.  (Rem.  We  determine  the  person  and 
number  of  the  verb  by  that  of  its  subject.) 

LESSON  XIII. 

If  we  use  the  expression  to  write,  do  we  imply 
any  action  ?•  We  do. 

Do  we  affirm  action  ? I write  affirms ; does  to 
lurite  affirm  ? It  does  not. 

Can  you  use  any  subject  with  to  write  ? Can 
you  say.  He  to  write  ? We  cannot. 

This,  then,  is  a form  of  the  verb  which  does  not 
affirm  anything.  We  shall  call  it  a mode  of  the 
verb,  and  as  it  is  not  limited  to  a subject,  we 
shall  call  it  the  Infinitive  Mode.  It  is  the  name 
of  the  action.  We  almost  always  use  the  word 
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to  before  it.  This  becomes  the  sign  of  the  infini- 
tive mode.  To  is  not  always  the  sign  of  this 
mode  when  it  stands  before  a word. 

The  infinitive  is  always  used  as  a noun.  To 
see  is  pleasant.  What  is  the  subject  in  that  sen- 
tence ? To  see. 

That  is,  the  act  of  seeing  is  pleasant.  Do  you 
not  use  the  infinitive  as  a noun  ? 

The  infinitive  may  require  a noun  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  just  like  the  verb,  to  complete  the 
sense.  To  study.  Does  that  give  you  a com- 
plete idea  ? Can  you  study  and  not  study  some- 
thing ? 

You  say  you  are  looking  at  the  horse.  What 
word  shows  what  you  are  doing  ? 

You  say,  Looking.  Do  you  say.  You  look- 
ing ? No,  sir.  Are  looking. 

What  is  are  ? When  you  say.  You  are,  do 
you  affirm  anything?  Yes,  sir. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say.  You  are? 
We  mean,  you  are. 

Yes,  to  use  another  word,  you  exist.  If  I say. 
You  are  alive,  what  do  I mean  ? That  I am  not 
dead. 

That  you  exist,  alive.  You  are  looking.  You 
are — what  condition  are  you  in  ? We  don’t  un- 
derstand you. 

Well,  do  you  say  you  do  anything,  when 
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you  say,  I am  looking?  Or  do  you  say  you 
keep  doing  something?  We  keep  doing  some- 
thing. 

Well,  then,  you  are  in  a state  or  condition  of 
doing  something.  Now  what  word  shows  that  ? 
Looking. 

What  a looking  man.  Does  that  affirm  that 
the  man  is  doing  anything,  or  does  it  describe 
the  man  ? It  describes  him. 

What  kind  of  a word  shall  we  call  it?  An 
adjective. 

What  are  adjectives  ? Words  used  to  describe 
nouns. 

Does  looking  in  this  case.  We  are  looking, 
describe  we  ? It  tells  us  what  we  are  doing, 
or  describes  the  state  we  are  in. 

Does  it  imply  any  action  ? It  does. 

Then  it  is  partly  like  an  adjective,  and  partly 
like  a verb.  Does  it  affirm  anything  ? It  does 
not. 

This  is  also  a mode  of  the  verb  used  as  an 
adjective,  and  sometimes  as  a noun.  We  will 
call  it  the  Participle.  This  has  two  forms.  One 
ends  in  ing^  and  implies  an  action  going  on,  and 
that  the  subject  is  acting;  as,  I am  reading,  I 
am  writing.  The  other  form  ends  in  ed,  and  de- 
notes the  subject  at  rest ; as,  I am  loved.  I am 
in  a state  of  rest ; that  is,  I am  doing  nothing 
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myself ; but  my  condition  is  one  in  which  some- 
thing is  being  done  to  me. 

If  the  verb  is  neuter,  it  implies  only  a state  of 
rest,  or  past  existence  of  the  subject. 

What  is  a participle  ? How  many  forms  has 
it  ? What  does  the  form  in  ing  imply  ? The 
form  in  ed  ? If  the  verb  is  irregular,  instead  of 
a form  in  ed,  we  shall  have  the  participle  formed 
variously.  Thus,  Sing,  singing,  sung.  Go,  going, 
gone.  Eide,  riding,  rode  or  ridden.  The  first 
form  is  always  in  ing,  but  in  irregular  verbs 
no  rule  can  be  given  for  the  second  form. 

How  do  you  form  the  second  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple in  irregular  verbs  ? Give  the  participles 
of  Write  (ing,  written).  Sit  (ing,  sat).  Give 
(ing,  given).  Eing  (ing,  rung),  &c. 

The  infinitive  mode  and  the  participle  may 
form  a present  perfect  tense  by  prefixing  the 
word  have  for  the  infinitive,  and  having  for 
the  participle ; as,  to  have  written,  having  writ- 
ten. 

How  many  tenses  have  the  infinitive  and  parti- 
ciple ? How  will  you  form  the  present  perfect 
tense  ? 

LESSON  XIV. 

He  walks  with  a staff.  What  is  the  subject  ? 
What  the  predicate  ? Is  the  predicate  transitive 
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or*not  ? Does  he  walk  alone  ? What  is  a staff? 
Does  he  walk  the  staff? 

Blit  the  walking  and  the  staff  have  something 
to  do  with  each  other.  What  word  shows  that 
relation  ? With. 

Walks,  then,  is  modified  by  the  word  staff,  con- 
nected to  it  by  the  word  with.  Do  yon  affirm 
any  thing  of  staff  ? We  do  not. 

Do  yon  do  anything  with  the  staff?  What 
case,  then,  shall  we  say  staff  is  in  ? 

It  does  not  do  anything,  therefore  it  is  not 
nominative,  and  it  has  not  the  form  of  the  pos- 
sessive. It  mnst  then  be  objective  case.  He 
breaks  the  staff.  Does  he  do  anything  to  the 
staff?  He  strikes  with  the  staff. 

Staff  is  in  the  objective  case  in  both  propo- 
sitions, bnt  does  it  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  verb  ? One  has  something  done  to  it ; the 
other  with  it. 

The  objective  case  expresses  two  things,  the 
direct  object,  and  the  object  of  relation,  expressed 
by  a preposition. 

, We  call  with  a preposition.  He  strikes  the  staff 
on  the  ground.  He  plows  the  ground.  He  cuts 
the  grass  with  his  scythe.  The  snow  lies  in  drifts. 
He  went  by  the  house.  Point  out  the  prepo- 
sitions in  these  sentences,  and  the  nouns  objects 
of  relation.  Analyze  each  sentence. 
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The  prepositions  in  common  use  are : About, 
around,  against,  at,  between,  by,  beyond,  for, 
from,  in,  into,  on,  to,  till,  up,  upon,  with,  within, 
without.  Some  other  words  are  also  used  as 
prepositions. 

There  are  some  words  which  are  followed  by  a 
noun  in  the  objective  case,  without  a preposition. 
In  these  cases  the  idea  represented  by  the  word 
requires  a modifying  word  of  a particular  kind 
to  complete  the  idea.  Thus,  can  we  walk  with- 
out implying  some  distance  ? We  cannot. 

If  we  move,  we  must  move  some  distance,  and 
this  Avill  be  expressed  by  a noun,  the  object  of 
relation.  Thus,  I walk  — a mile.  So  if  we  are 
doing  anything,  we  may  prolong  our  action,  and 
we  shall  then  require  a noun  to  determine  how 
long  we  are  engaged.  You  study — an  hour. 
It  is  worth.  Is  luorth  a predicate  adjective  ? It 
is.  But  we  must  have  a noun  to  show  how  much 
it  is  worth.  This,  too,  is  the  object  of  relation 
without  the  preposition.  It  is  worth  a dollar. 

If  a thing  is  like,  it  must  be  like  something. 
If  it  resembles,  it  must  resemble  something.  If 
one  thing  is  greater  or  smaller  than  another,  that 
thing  will  be  the  object  of  relation  without  a 
preposition,  unless  than  is  considered  such. 

A noun,  then,  modifying  another  word  by  any 
adjective  or  adverbial  relation  other  than  the 
direct  object,  is  the  object  of  relation. 
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LESSON  XV. 

You  and  James  ran  down  the  hill.  What  did 
you  do  ? We  ran. 

Did  you  both  run  ? We  did.  What  word 
shows  what  you  did  ? Ran. 

You  ran,  James  ran.  Ran,  then,  applies  to 
both  of  you.  What  word  joins  you  and  James 
together  ? And. 

You  or  James  ran.  Did  you  both  run  ? Only 
one  of  us. 

But  it  was  true  of  one  of  you  that  you  ran. 
Are  you  still  connected  together  in  this  matter  of 
running  ? We  did  not  both  run. 

No  ; hut  one  of  you  two  did,  and  or  shows  it. 
Now  such  words  that  join  together  other  words 
we  call  Conjunctions.  Point  out  the  conjunc- 
tions in  this : James  or  J ohn  and  Charles  will 
go.  Neither  John  nor  William  was  ready. 

There  are  some  other  conjunctions  used  to 
connect  sentences,  which  we  will  not  consider 
here. 

Thomas  hits  you  with  a snowball,  and  it  hurts 
you.  What  do  you  say  before  you  stop  to  think 
of  anything  ? Oh  ! Yes,  Oh  ! What  made  you 
say.  Oh  ! Because  it  hurt  me.  When  we  get 
hurt,  or  frightened,  we  are  pretty  likely  to  say 
something,  are  we  not  ? We  are. 
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Well,  be  careful  and  not  say  anything  worse 
than  Oh  I 

These  words  come  of  themselves,  or  are  tliroivti 
in.  They  are  called  Interjections,  which  word 
means  things  thrown  in.  Oh  ! ah  ! alas  ! and  a 
good  many  other  words,  are  used  as  interjections. 

We  have,  then,  eight  kinds  of  words.  What 
are  they  ? 

LESSON  XVI. 

I am.  You  are.  What  do  you  affirm  in  this 
case  ? Existence. 

I am  white.  What  have  we  now?  Am  white. 

What  is  ivhite  ? An  adjective  denoting  a 
quality. 

We  then  affirm  a quality  of  the  subject.  They 
are  timid.  The  man  is  rich.  He  is  great.  An- 
alyze these  propositions. 

He  is  a man.  What  do  you  affirm  of  He  ? 
That  he  is  — What  ? A man. 

What  is  man  ? A noun  in  the  nominative  case. 

We  will  call  it  the  predicate  nominative,  be- 
cause it  shows  what  we  affirm  he  is. 

Jay  was  a statesman.  Caesar  was  a general. 
You  are  gone.  What  condition  are  you  in  ? Gone. 
What  is  gone  ? I am  running.  What  is  affirmed  ? 
James  is  beaten.  What  is  affirmed  ? A state 
of  rest. 
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We  will  call  these  predicate  participles,  denot- 
ing either  a state  of  progress ; as,  is  running ; 
or  a state  of  rest;  as,  is  beaten. 

The  latter  expresses  also  effect  received,  or  a 
state  of  rest  in  which  something  is  being  done  to 
the  subject.  How  many^  ways  have  we,  then,  of 
modifying  the  affirmation  of  existence  ? Three. 
1st.  by  a noun  to  show  what  the  thing  is  affirmed 
to  be ; 2d.  by  an  adjective,  to  show  the  quality 
affirmed  of  the  subject ; and  3d.  by  a participle 
to  show  the  condition  affirmed  of  the  subject. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

RULES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

The  first  word  of  every  book,  chapter,  para- 
graph, and  sentence  must  begin  with  a capital. 

All  appellations  and  names  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  must  begin  with  capitals. 

All  titles  of  honor  and  respect,  and  all  proper 
names,  begin  with  capitals. 

Nouns,  and  adjectives  derived  from  proper 
nouns,  begin  with  capitals. 

Important  words  indicating  great  events  take 
the  capital  letters ; as,  the  Revolution,  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

I and  O are  always  written  as  capitals. 

Lines  in  verse  begin  with  capitals. 

The  names  of  things  personified  take  the  capi- 
tals. 

Direct  quotations  and"  illustrations  begin  with 
capitals. 

Title-pages  and  inscriptions  are  usually  printed 
in  capitals. 
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CHAl^GES  AND  OMISSIONS  OF  LETTERS. 

Words  ending  in  ?/,  preceded  by  a consonant, 
change  y to  ^ when  a syllable,  except  ing^  is 
added  ; as,  Happy,  happier. 

H final,  mute,  is  dropped  before  an  added 
syllable  beginning  with  a vowel.  Except,  hoe- 
ing, dye-ing. 

As  these  are  all  the  changes  involved  in  the 
grammatical  forms  of  words,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  others. 


PROPOSITIONS. 

1.  A proposition  consists  of  an  exercise  of  the 
judgment  expressed  in  words. 

2.  A sentence  consists  of  one  proposition,  or 
of  several  connected  together. 

3.  Propositions  are  either  principal  or  second- 
ary. The  latter  are  either  dependent,  relative, 
or  objective. 

4.  The  principal  proposition  expresses  a sim- 
jDle  act  of  the  judgment ; as,  Man  labors. 

5.  The  dependent  proposition  expresses  a 
thought  modifying  a.  principal  proposition ; as. 
He  comes,  when  the  hour  arrives ; He  will 
labor,  if  he  is  compelled  to  do  so. 

6.  A relative  proposition  is  used  to  modify  the 
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name  of  an  object;  as,  The  son  whom  he  loved; 
He  that  is  athirst,  let  him  come. 

7.  An  objective  proposition  is  one  used  in  the 
place  of  a noun,  as  the  modifier  of  another  word  ; 
as,  I think  it  had  better  he  done.  This  construc- 
tion is  commonly  found  after  say,  feel,  hear,  &c. 

8.  The  principal  proposition  affirms  as  fact; 
as.  It  will  rain ; The  snow  falls.  The  dependent 
affirms  as  the  occasion  or  the  condition  of  a fact ; 
as.  If  he  ivill  not  soiu,  neither  shall  he  reap,  — in 
which  the  first  proposition  is  given  as  the  condi- 
tion on  which  the  second  becomes  a fact.  If  he 
ivill  labor,  he  may  reap.  Train  up  a child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.  When  he  is  old  indi- 
cates the  occasion  for  the  last  proposition. 

9.  The  relative  proposition  affirms  a secondary 
fact,  modifying  a noun  or  pronoun ; as.  The  dis- 
ciple whom  he  loved ; I who  speak  to  you  am 
he.  The  relative  proposition  affirms  as  fact. 

10.  The  objective  proposition  also  affirms  a fact, 
which  is  used  to  modify  the  idea  expressed  by  a 
previous  word ; as.  Men  find  that  the  journey  of 
life  is  full  of  trouble.  They  too  often  think  that 
it  is  full  of  pleasure.  The  affirmation  following 
that  is  used  to  modify  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  think. 

11.  The  proposition  consists  of  a subject  of 
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thought  represented  by  a word,  and  what  is 
affirmed  of  it,  represented  by  another  word. 
The  former  we  term  the  subject ; the  latter,  the 
predicate.  We  have  thus,  in  every  proposition, 
two  ideas.,  and  two  words  representing  them. 
The  ideas  are  related  to  each  other ; and  the 
words  representing  them  have  also  relations  to 
each  other.  The  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
ideas  constitutes  the  logical  analysis  of  the  propo- 
sition. That  of  the  relations  of  the  words,  the 
grammatical  analysis. 

12.  The  grammatical  subject  is  always  the 
name  of  some  object  or  idea,  or  a word  stand- 
ing for  such  a name.  The  predicate  is  always 
a word  denoting  an  affirmation  or  command. 
Thus,  The  world  revolves  on  its  axis;  Worlds 
revolve.  The  word  world  is  the  grammatical 
subject,  and  is  related  to  the  word  revolves.  So 
ivorlds  is  related  to  revolve. 

13.  The  ideas  represented  by  these  words  con- 
stitute the  logical  subject  and  predicate ; thus, 
the  world  represents  the  logical  subject,  re- 
volves on  its  axis,  the  logical  predicate. 

Give  the  grammatical  and  logical  parts  of 
the  proposition,  “ The  silent  moon  looks  coldly 
down.”  Let  others  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 


GIRAMMAE. 


14.  Grammar  is  the  science  of  language,  and 
hence  deals  with  words.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered, 1st,  in  reference  to  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  composed.  This  part  of  grammar  is 
termed  Orthography. 

15.  2d.  We  may  consider  words  in  reference 
to  their  derivation  and  uses.  This  we  term  Ety- 
mology. 

16.  3d.  We  may  consider  them  in  reference  to 
their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  proposition. 
This  constitutes  Syntax. 

17.  4th.  They  may  be  considered  in  reference 
to  their  accent.  This  is  Prosody. 

18.  Etymology  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  uses 
of  words.  Syntax,  and  Prosody  constitute  what 
is  usually  called  the  grammar  of  a language. 
Orthography  and  the  derivation  of  words  is  to  be 
learned  from  spelling-hooks  and  dictionaries. 

19.  Words  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  or 
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parts  of  speech,  according  to  their  nse.  Most 
words  may  be  used  in  more  than  one  class  ; as, 
IV ell ^ adjective  ; well^  adverb. 

20.  There  are  a few  words  which  are  perhaps 
not  included  in  either  of  these  classes.  If  the 
use  of  the  word  is  changed,  its  class  is  changed 
accordingly. 

21.  The  parts  of  speech,  or  classes,  are,  the 
Noun,  and  Pronoun,  used  in  place  of  the  noun  ; 
the  Adjective,  modifying  these  ; the  Yerb,  and 
Adverb  modifying  it ; and  the  Preposition  and 
Conjunction,  serving  as  connectives ; and  the 
Interjection,  having  no  relation  to  the  other 
words  of  the  sentence. 

THE  NOUN. 

22.  A noun  is  a word  used  to  express  the  name 
of  an  object  or  idea ; as,  America,  man,  tree,  vir- 
tue. Nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  proper  and  common. 

a.  The  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individ- 
ual, and  applies  properly  to  but  one  object ; as, 
John,  Paris.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  a class  of 
individuals  as  distinguished  from  other  classes 
of  individuals  ; as,  the  J ews  ; the  French  ; the 
Andes  ; the  Caesars  ; the  Ptolemies. 

h.  The  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a class 
of  individuals;  as,  John,  Peter,  and  James  are 
7nen ; liorses,  trees,  cities. 
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23.  Certain  nouns  denoting  plurality  are 
termed  collective  nouns  ; as,  army,  school.  Nouns 
naming  an  action  are  termed  verbal  nouns ; as, 
loving,  to  love.  The  latter,  usually  termed  the 
infinitive  mode  of  the  verb,  simply  names  the 
action.  The  former  names  the  action  and  implies 
a reference  to  a subject  as  denoting  its  condition  ; 
as.  To  die  for  one’s  country  is  noble  ; Going  was 
out  of  the  question. 

EXERCISES. 

The  winds,  clouds,  sea,  and  air  obey  His  will. 
Stars  keep  their  courses  in  the  sky.  To  do  or  to 
die,  is  all  that  is  left.  Lowell  is  a manufacturing 
city.  London  is  the  capital  of  England.  Paris 
is  the  capital  of  France. 

THE  PRONOUN. 

24.  Pronouns  are  words  used  instead  of  nouns, 
to  avoid  their  too  frequent  repetition,  or  to  express 
indefinitely,  the  idea  denoted  by  the  noun ; as, 
They  are  men  ; It  is  gone. 

25.  The  pronoun  has  no  meaning  except  as  it 
represents  a noun.  The  word  itself  would  there- 
fore give  us  no  idea  of  the  sex  or  person  of  the 
thing  represented.  Hence  a change  in  form  to 
represent  these  becomes  necessary.  We  there- 
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fore  have  the  pronoun  modified  to  express  gender 
and  person.  Both  the  noun  and  pronoun  are 
varied  in  form  to  denote  how  many  are  included 
under  the  term,  whether  one  or  more  ; and  to 
denote  the  relation  of  the  words  to  other  words. 
The  noun  and  pronoun  are,  therefore,  modified  to 
denote  number  and  case. 

26.  The  grammatical  modifications  of  the  noun 
and  pronoun  are  gender,  number,  person,  and 
case. 

27.  The  sex  of  a noun  is,  in  English,  deter- 
mined by  its  signification ; as,  man,  woman,  tree. 
Some  words  apply  to  either  sex ; as,  bird,  child, 
sheep. 

28.  A few  words  only  have  a change  of  form  to 
denote  gender ; as,  Masc.  author.  Fern,  author- 
ess, abbot  abbess,  actor  actress,  adulterer  -ess, 
ambassador  -dress,  arbiter  -tress,  baron  -ess,  ben- 
efactor -tress,  caterer  -ess,  chanter  -tress,  con- 
ductor -tress,  count  -ess,  dauphin  -ess,  deacon 
-ess,  duke  duchess,  emperor  -press,  giant  -ess, 
governor  -ess,  heir  -ess,  hunter  -tress,  host  -ess, 
instructor  -tress,  Jew  -ess,  lion  -ess,  marquis 
marchioness,  negro  -gross,  patron  -ess,  peer  -ess, 
poet -ess,  prior -ess,  prophet -ess,  protector -tress, 
priest  -ess,  prince  -ess,  shepherd  -ess,  songster 
-tress,  sultan  -ess,  tartar  -ess,  tiger  -gross,  tutor 
-ess,  Auscount  -ess,  A^otary  -ress.  Some,  as  Avid- 
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ower  widow,  liero  -ine.  Words  derived  from 
other  languages  for  the  most  part  follow  the  use 
of  the  languages  to  which  they  belong.  Of  the 
words  from  the  Latin  ending  in  tor,  some  end  in 
trix;  as,  executor  -trix,  administrator  -trix. 

29.  The  noun  has  no  change  in  form  to  denote 
person. 


NUMBER. 

30.  Number  is  a change  of  form  in  both  nouns 
and  pronouns,  to  show  how  many  are  meant, 
whether  one  or  more  than  one. 

31.  Nouns  have  two  numbers,  — the  Singular 
and  Plural. 

32.  The  singular  number  denotes  but  one ; as, 
book,  tree,  man.  The  plural  more  than  one  ; as, 
books,  trees,  men. 

33.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  in  one  of 
the  following  ways  : — 1st.  By  adding  the  letter 
s to  the  singular  form,  when  the  word  ends  in  a 
sound  that  will  unite  with  s ; as,  boy,  boys  ; dog, 
dogs.  If  it  will  not  unite  readily  with  such  a 
sound,  by  adding  es  to  the  singular  form ; as, 
box  -es,  hous(e)*  -cs. 

(a.)  Most  words  ending  in  o preceded  by  a 
consonant,  add  es  ; as,  cargo  -es  ; some  others,  as 
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canto,  zero,  trio,  grotto,  junto,  memento,  portico, 
quarto,  octavo,  solo,  &c.,  add  s. 

Qb.')  Some  words  ending  in  / or  fe  change  / 
to  V before  adding  es  ; as,  wife  -ves,  loaf  -ves ; 
others,  as  chief,  add  s only. 

34.  These  changes  are  guided  by  the  laws  of 
euphony.  Thus,  viives  is  easier  for  the  ear  and 
easier  to  speak  than  wifsr  would  be  ; — for  that  is 
the  representative  of  the  sound.  In  these  words 
the  rule  seems  to  be,  that,  if  the  final  s takes  the 
0 sound,  the  preceding  / takes  the  harder  sound 
of  ; as,  loaf  -ves ; but  if  it  retains  the  sibilant 
sound,  the  / is  unchanged. 

35.  2d.  The  plural  is  formed  by  changing  the 
ending  of  the  word  ; as,  man,  men  ; child,  -ren  ; 
tooth,  teeth ; goose,  geese ; foot,  feet ; brothers, 
brethren  or  brothers. 

36.  3d.  Words  introduced  from  other  lan- 
guages follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  rules  of  the 
languages  from  which  they  are  derived ; as, 
alumnus, -ni;  amanuensis, -ses;  analysis, -ses;  an- 
tithesis, -ses  ; arcanum,  -na  ; axis,  -es  ; basis,  -es. 
Latin  words  ending  in  is  form  their  plural  by 
changing  is  to  es.  Those  ending  in  um  change 
it  to  a;  as,  erratum,  errata.  Those  ending  in 
a change  it  to  m;  as,  nebula,  nebulae.  Those 
ending  in  on  change  on  to  a;  as,  Tehenomenon, 
phenomena.  These  are  of  Greek  origin ; also, 
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epliemeris,  ephemerides.  Genus  genera,  focus 
foci,  radius  radii,  vortex  vortices,  follow  other 
rules  of  the  Latin  language. 

(a.')  Some  nouns  have  no  distinction  of  num- 
ber ; as,  deer,  sheep,  &c. ; and  the  names  of  sci- 
ences generally;  as,  optics,  &c.  Words  imply- 
ing plurality  are,  of  course,  wanting  in  the  form 
for  number ; also  those  implying  unity.  Some 
words  ending  in  es  are  singular ; as,  molasses, 
measles. 


EXERCISES. 

Give  the  number  of  the  following  nouns.  Dog, 
box,  chaise,  wrench,  knife,  day,  lady,  month, 
bone.  Form  the  plural  of  the  same.  Also,  axis, 
erratum,  addendum,  seraph,  means,  ashes.  Write 
sentences  containing  nouns  in  both  singular  and 
plural. 


CASE. 

37.  Case  is  a change  in  the  form  of  the  words, 
to  show  their  relation  to  other  words  in  the  prop- 
osition. The  pronoun  has  three  forms  in  each 
number  to  show  their  relations.  The  noun  has 
but  two. 

38.  The  relations  in  which  they  may  stand  to 
other  words  are  all  included  under*  the  three 
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classes  represented  by  the  three  forms.  The 
three  classes  of  relations  are ; — .1st.  The  Nomina- 
tive, or  naming-  relations.  These  are,  — (a.')  The 
simple  naming  of  the  thing  as  the  subject  of 
thought  or  address ; as,  John,  The  world,  A 
man.  (b.')  The  name  used  as  the  subject  of  an 
affirmation ; as,  the  horse  runs ; ivater  is  a 
liquid,  (c.)  The  name  used  as  the  predicate 
of  a subject ; as,  Paul  was  an  apostle  ; Luther 
was  a German. 

39.  All  these  have  the  same  form  in  both  noun  and  pro- 
noun, and  therefore  should  be  classed  together  as  the  differ- 
ent uses  of  the  nominative  case. 

40.  2d.  The  relation  of  possession,  denoted  by 
the  Possessive  case.  This  has  but  a single  use. 
It  is  formed  in  nouns  in  both  numbers,  not  end- 
ing in  an  s sound,  by  adding  the  apostrophe  (’) 
and  s.  In  nouns  in  either  number  ending  in 
such  a sound,  by  the  addition  of  the  apostro- 
phe, or  of  the  apostrophe  and  s in  proper  nouns. 

41.  The  law  which  should  govern  the  formation  of  the  pos- 
sessive case  is  that  of  euphony.  Usage  is  divided  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

42.  The  third  class  of  relations  which  the  noun 
or  pronoun  may  hold  to  other  words  is  the  Ob- 
jective. This  is  represented  in  the  pronoun  by 
the  objective  case,  but  takes  the  same  form  in  the 
noun  as  the  nominative.  There  are  two  classes 
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of  objective  relations,  (a.)  The  direct  object, 
completing  the  idea  affirmed  by  the  transitive 
verb.  (6.)  The  remote  object,  or  object  of  a 
relation,  usually  expressed  by  a preposition.  We 
have  no  prepositions,  however,  to  express  several 
relations,  as  those  of  duration,  time  when,  and 
extent  of  space.  The  nouns  denoting  the  meas- 
ure of  time,  space,  value,  are  the  objects  of  rela- 
tion; as,  stay  an  hour,  walk  a mile,  worth  a 
dollar. 

43.  Many  words  imply  in  themselves  a relation 
to  another  object ; as,  like,  unlike,  resemble,  ap- 
proach. Each  of  these  requires  an  object ' to 
which  the  quality  is  directed.  The  relation, 
therefore,  is  obvious  without  a preposition ; as,  he 
is  like  (to)  his  father ; he  resembles  his  brother ; 
he  approaches  the  house ; he  leaves  the  city ; 
he  returns  home.  The  relation  exists  not  less 
in  these  cases  than  in  others  in  which  a prepo- 
sition is  necessary ; and  the  noun  is  in  the  same 
construction  as  if  the  preposition  was  inserted. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  preposition  which  governs 
the  objective  case,  but  the  modifying  relation  in 
which  the  noun  stands. 

44.  This  principle  obviates  the  trouble  'which  grammarians 
have  felt  in  the  exceptional  cases  to  the  rule  “ Prepositions 
govern  the  objective  case.”  Wells  styles  these  words  inde- 
pendent by  ellipsis,  Barrett  and  others  call  them  adverbs; 
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neitliei’  of  which  statements  is  correct.  Others  state  simply 
that  they  are  in  the  objective  case  without  a governing  word. 
This  is  no  more  true,  than  that  the  direct  object  is  in  the 
same  condition.  They  are  really  governed  as  related  ob- 
jects by  the  word  on  which  they  depend.  So,  too,  after  like 
and  unlike,  we  are  told  the  preposition  to  is  understood. 
The  relation  is  understood,  but  who  understands  the  word  ? 
The  fact  in  respect  to  the  preposition  seems  to  be,  that  it  is 
used  if  the  relation  would  be  ambiguous  without  it. 


THE  PRONOUN. 

45.  Pronouns  are  words  used  in  place  of 
nouns,  liaving  no  meaning  in  themselves.  They 
are  divided  into  Personal,  Relative,  and  Posses- 
sive Pronouns. 

46.  Personal  pronouns,  having  no  meaning  to 
denote  either  person,  number,  gender,  or  case, 
are  varied  in  form  to  denote  each  of  these. 

47.  Gender  and  jierson  belong  especially  to  the 
pronoun. 

48.  Person  is  a change  in  form  to  distinguish 
the  person  speaking  from  the  person  spoken  to 
and  the  person  spoken  of.  All  persons  are  di- 
vided in  this  respect  into  these  three  classes. 
The  first  person  denotes  the  speaker ; the  second, 
the  person  addressed ; and  the  third,  the  person 
or  object  spoken  of.  The  gender  of  pronouns  is 
a change  in  form  to  denote  the  sex  of  the  object, 
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for  the  name  of  which  they  are  used.  There  are 
three  forms  for  gender  in  the  third  person.  The 
first  and  second  persons  have  no  distinction  of 
gender,  as  the  sex  would  he  obvious  to  persons 
present  with  each  other. 

49.  Table  of  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


Norn. 

Pass. 

Object. 

Nom.  Pass.  Object. 

1 Pers. 

I, 

my, 

me. 

We,  our,  us. 

2 Pers. 

You, 

. your, 

, you. 

(Like  the  Sing.) 

r M.  He, 

his. 

him.  ' 

3 Pers.  < 

F.  She, 

her. 

her. 

> They,  their,  them. 

[iv;  It, 

its. 

it. 

50.  The  form  of  the  second  person,  tliou^  tliy^ 
thee,  in  the  singular,  is  found  in  old  writers,  and 
is  still  used  in  solemn  style. 

51.  Its  is  not  found  in  tlie  common  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  as  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  language  till  a later 
period. 

52.  The  noun  self  is  joined  with  the  posses- 
sive cases  to  form  intensive  pronouns;  as.  My- 
self, yourself,  thyself,  himself,  herself,  itself; 
plural.  Ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves.  These 
are  usually  termed  compound  personal  pronouns, 
and  are  used  either  in  the  nominative  or  the 
objective  relation. 

Note.  — instead  of  Tiis-self.  Themselves  for  tJieir-selves. 

This  change  is  made  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
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THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

54.  W7io,  ivhich,  that,  and  ivhat  are  termed 
relative  pronouns. 

55.  Who,  luhich,  and  lohat  are  also  used  in- 
terrogatively. Relative  pronouns  are  used  to 
connect  a modifying  proposition  to  a preceding 
noun  or  pronoun,  and  to  represent  that  noun  in 
the  modifying  proposition.  Used  interrogatively, 
they  refer  to  a word  in  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion; as.  The  disciple  ivhom  Jesus  loved.  I,  who 
speak  to  you,  am  he.  Who  will  go  ? / will. 
Whom  shall  we  send  ? John. 

56.  The  relatives  are  varied  to  express  case 
only  ; as,  sing,  and  plur.  Who,  whose,  whom ; 
which,  whose,  which. 

That  and  what  are  not  varied. 

Note.  — There  seems  no  good  reason  for  making  two  classes 
of  the  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns,  since  their  difference 
depends  on  position  rather  than  use. 

57.  Who  is  used  in  speaking  of  persons,  ivhich 
of  things,  and  that  for  both  ivho  and  luhich. 
What  is  a double  relative,  including  both  the  an- 
tecedent and  the  relative  in  itself.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  which,  and  may  be  parsed  either  as 
a single  word,  or  as  two  words  (that  which) . The 
double  use  should  always  be  pointed  out. 

58.  Who,  luhich,  and  luhat  are  used  as  rela- 
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tives  in  asking  questions.  Which  and  what  are 
used  as  interrogative  adjectives  ; as,  Which  man  ? 
what  man  ? 

59.  Whoever,  whatsoever,  whichever,  tohichsoever,  whatever, 
and  lohatsoever,  are  termed  compound  relatives.  They  are 
used  in  the  same  way  as  their  primary  words. 

EXAMPLES. 

Point  out  the  pronouns,  giving  their  classes  and 
modifications.  I am  he  whom  you  seek.  Who 
of  you  will  go  with  him  ? They  ask  your  favor. 
He  is  with  him.  She  walks  a queen.  Her  books 
are  in  their  hands.  My  home  is  your  own.  We 
pledge  our  word.  Its  name  is  unknown.  They 
beg  our  pardon.  Which  is  the  man  ? I ask  what 
you  mean.  Whatever  comes,  I will  endure  it. 
Whosoever  is  athirst,  let  him  come.  It  is  the  same 
man  that  called.  I am  he  whose  aid  they  seek. 

60.  Mine,  thine,  ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  a distinct  class  of  pronouns. 
They  are  not  possessive  cases,  as  they  are  com- 
monly termed,  sinee  they  are  not  used  as  posses- 
sive modifiers.  It  is  mine.  These  words  imply 
ownership,  and  also  stand  for  a word;  as.  Is  this 
book  yours  ? 

a.  To  this  class  may  be  joined  none  in  its  use 
without  a noun,  though  not  implying  possession. 
I have  none. 
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h.  Other  words,  as  sucli^  many,  other,  all,  this,  that,  &c., 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  adjectives. 

c.  But  and  as  are  often  used  as  relative  pro- 
nouns, often  implying  an  additional  use ; as,  I 
scarce  can  meet  a man  but  seems  my  younger. 
It  is  equivalent  here  to  tvho  not.  The  double 
use  of  such  words  should  always  be  pointed  out. 

61.  THE  LOGICAL  MODIFIERS. 

of  the  noun  and  pronoun  are : — 1st.  A noun 
in  apposition  in  the  same  case ; 2d.  One  in  the 
possessive  case  placed  before  it ; 3d.  One,  includ- 
ing the  infinitive  verb,  as  the  object  of  relation ; 
4th.  An  adjective  or  participle  ; 5th.  A relative 
proposition.  The  relative  pronoun  is  modified 
by  the  participle  ; when  used  interrogatively,  by 
the  object  of  relation. 

THE  ADJECTIVE. 

62.  Adjectives  are  used  to  modify  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. They  are  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
according  to  their  signification.  They  have  no 
grammatical  relations,  except  a few  denoting 
unity  and  plurality.  These  agree  with  the  nouns 
they  modify  in  number  only  ; as,  this  book,  these 
books,  one  man,  two  men.  Some  of  both  classes, 
of  one  syllable,  and  a few  of  more  than  one. 
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are  varied  in  their  endings  to  express  degrees 
of  comparison  ; as,  wise,  wiser,  wisest ; happy, 
happier,  happiest. 

63.  There  are  four  forms  of  the  adjective  to 
denote  degrees  of  the  quality  expressed  by  the 
adjective.  Two  of  these  always  imply  a compar- 
ison ; namely,  the  Comparative  and  the  Super- 
lative. The  third,  termed  the  Positive  degree, 
simply  shows  the  quality  of  a single  thing,  or, 
followed  by  as,  implies  an  equal  degree  of  the 
quality  as  compared  with  another  thing.  The 
fourth  denotes  simply  a' less  degree  of  the  quality 
than  the  positive.  This  form  is  made  by  adding 
isli  to  the  positive  form ; as,  saltuA,  whitf^/i.  The 
endings  er  and  est  are  added  to  the  positive  or 
simple  form  ; as,  long  -er  -est,  whit(e'^)  -er  -est. 
The  form  in  er  is  termed  the  Comparative  degree, 
and  is  used  to  imply  a comparison  between  two 
things ; that  in  est  is  termed  the  Superlative 
degree,  and  implies  the  highest  degree  of  the 
quality  existing  in  one  object  compared  with  all 
others ; as,  the  wiser  of  the  two ; the  wisest 
of  all. 

64.  2d.  Some  monosyllables  are  compared  by 
changing  the  word  for  different  degrees  of  com- 
parison; as, 


^ Final  e mute  is  dropped. 
5 
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Positive. 
good, 
bad, 
little, 
much  or 
late, 
near, 
far, 

fore, 

old, 

(regular) 


Comparative. 

better, 

worse, 

less, 

many,  more, 
later, 
nearer, 
farther, 
further, 
former, 
elder, 
older,  , 


Superlative. 

best. 

worst. 

least. 

most. 

latest,  or  last, 
next,  or  regular. 
farthest, 
furthest. 

foremost,  or  first. 

eldest. 

oldest. 


65.  The  comparative  and  superlative  are  usually  given  as 
formed  in  other  -words  by  more  and  most ; as,  jnore  beautiful, 
most  beautiful ; these  are  obviously  not  grammatical  forms. 

Words  usually  nouns  may  be  used  as  adjectives,  and  ad- 
jectives as  nouns  or  adverbs. 

66.  The  comparative  and  superlative  degrees 
are  always  followed  by  an  object  with  which  they 
are  compared. 

67.  Adjectives  are  often  used  without  the 
nouns  to  which  they  belong,  when  these  can  be 
readily  supplied,  or  when  they  are  general  words  ; 
as,  property,  persons,  things,  Ac.  The  class  of 
words  most  frequently  used  thus  are  termed  Ad- 
jective Pronouns  by  some  writers. 


THE  ARTICLE. 

68.  The  words  a or  an  and  the  were  formerly 
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classed  as  a distinct  part  of  speech.  They  were 
said  to  have  a peculiar  use  ; namely,  a or  an  be- 
fore a word  beginning  with  a vowel,  was  said  to 
give  an  indefinite  character  to  the  word  with 
which  it  was  joined  ; while  the,  termed  the  defi- 
nite article,  was  said  to  denote  a particular  thing. 
This  distinction  is,  however,  not  correct,  and 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  separating  these 
words  from  the  adjective.  A or  an  is  used  only 
before  the  singular,  as  it  implies  unity,  the  before 
both  the  singular  and  plurab  forms,  since  it  does 
not  imply  number. 

EXAMPLES. 

Point  out  the  adjectives,  and  give  the  modifica- 
tions. The  wide  flowing  stream.  The  longer  road. 
The  shortest  journey.  It  is  better.  The  wisest 
men.  This  is  a wiser  man.  Platinum  is  heavier 
than  gold.  Future  pilgrims.  The  blue  sea.  The 
round  moon.  Write  a long  list  of  adjectives  and 
nouns  ivhich  they  modify.  Each  flying  and  fear- 
ful soldier  sought  some  secure  hiding-place.  The 
style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied. 

69.  The  logical  modifiers  of  the  adjective  are,  — 
1st.  An  object  of  relation  including  the  infinitive ; 
2d.  An  adverb. 
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THE  VEEB. 

70.  The  verb  is  a -word  used  to  denote  an  affir- 
mation or  command.  (Rem.  To  affirm,  is  to  tell 
as  a fact.) 

71.  The  affirmation  or  command  may  imply, — 
1st.  The  action  of  an  agent  in  respect  to  an  ob- 
ject upon  ■which  the  action  terminates  ; as,  James 
strikes  the  horse.  This  is  termed  the  transitive 
verb. 

Note.  — Transitive  means  passing  over.  In  the  transitive  verb, 
the  action  passes  over  to  the  object. 

2d.  It  may  imply  the  action  of  an  agent  ter- 
minating on  itself ; as,  the  men  ran ; we  walk. 
These  are  termed  intransitive,  and  take  no  object 
after  them. 

3d.  It  may  imply  the  existence  only  of  the  sub- 
ject ; as,  I am  ; he  exists.  These  are  called  sub- 
stantive or  neuter  verbs. 

This  division  of  verbs  is  made  in  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  affirmation  they  imply,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  best  one. 
The  statement  that  the  neuter  verb  affirms  no  attribute  of  the 
subject,  is  incorrect,  as  it  affirms  existence  alone,  or  as  a par- 
ticular thing,  with  Si,  particular  quality  or  in  a particular  con- 
dition. These  are  supplementary  to  the  idea  of  existence. 
See  logical  modifiers  of  the  verb. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

72.  Yerbs  are  modified  grammatically  to  de- 
note the  time  and  manner  of  the  affirmation ; 
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and  in  part,  to  denote  the  relation  of  the  verb  to 
the  person  and  number  of  the  subject. 

73.  There  are  five  forms  of  the  verb,  termed 
Modes ; tiuo  are  used  in  affirmations,  one  in  com- 
manding, and  tivo  are  used  as  verbal  nouns. 

74.  The  Indicative  Mode  is  the  first  form  used 
in  the  affirmation.  It  is  used  to  affirm  or  de- 
clare ; — 1st.  As  fact,  in  independent  and  relative 
propositions ; as,  I who  speak  to  you  am  he  ; I 
go.  2d.  As  the  occasion  or  time,  reason  for,  and 
place  of,  an  independent  affirmation  ; as.  He  will 
go,  lulien  he  luishes,  where  he  pleases,  because  it 
is  his  privilege.  3d.  As  the  condition  of  the 
principal  proposition ; as.  If  it  is  best,  I will  go ; 
Unless  it  rains,  I will  visit  you. 

75.  The  form  of  the  verb  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  and 
the  affirmation  which  it  expresses  is  the  same.  The  gram- 
matical use  in  each  case  is  the  same.  The  difference  in  the  logi- 
cal use  depends,  not  on  the  verb,  but  on  the  connecting  word 
which  shows  the  relation  between  the  propositions.  The  fol- 
lowing remark  from  Wells’s  Grammar,  on  the  Potential  Mode, 
seems  applicable  to  this  use  of  the  indicative.  “ ‘ I should  go’ 
asserts  or  declares  the  same  thing  that  ‘ If  I should  go  ’ ex- 
presses under  a condition  ; and  hence  the  difference  between 
them  is  precisely  the  distinction  between  the  indicative  and 
the  subjunctive.  And  since  the  use  of  the  conjunction  if 
produces  no  other  effect  than  to  change  the  sentence  from  a 
declarative  to  a conditional  form,  it  is  obvious  that  all  its  po- 
tential qualities  must  remain.”  That  is,  the  character  of  the 
verb  not  being  changed  by  prefixing  if  it  should  retain  the 

5* 
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same  mode  form  as  thougli  if  was  not  prefixed.  For  the  same 
reason,  if  only  changes  the  declarative  sentence  “ / ” to  the 
conditional  “ if  I go”  \ the  mode^  therefore,  is  the  same,  but  logi- 
cally different  in  its  use. 

76.  The  second  affirmative  form  of  the  verb 
implies  hyjiothesis  or  condition,  and  is  called  the 
Subjunctive  Mode.  It  has  but  a single  form  in 
any  verb  except  am;  as,  love,  love,  love,  in  place 
of  love,  love,  loves  in  the  Indicative.  This  form 
may  perhaps  be  considered  obsolete,  in  all  verbs 
except  am,  and  as  becoming  so  in  that.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  for  retaining  this  form.^' 

THE  IMPERATIVE  MODE. 

77.  There  is  but  one  form  of  the  verb  to  desig- 
nate the  command.  This  is  called  the  Imperative 
Mode.  It  is  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  and 
is  distinguished  by  having  no  subject  expressed, 
the /orm  of  the  verb  indicating  the  subject;  as, 
go,  walk. 

A command  can,  of  course,  only  be  addressed  to  an  individ- 
ual, and  must  therefore  have  reference  to  a person  addressed. 


* The  subjunctive  form  implies  future  condition ; as,  If  it  rain  to- 
moiTOW,  I shall  not  go.  If  it  rains  (now),  I shall  go.  The  future 
signification  is  evidently  unnecessary,  because  tautological.  To- 
morrow expresses  t\\e,  futurity  of  the  condition,  and  rain  also  gives 
us  a future  idea.  We  have  the  futurity  of  the  action  doubly  ex- 
pressed. If  it  rains  now  or  to-morrow,  is  therefore  the  proper 
form.  The  conditional  form  is  without  time,  that  being  ex- 
pressed by  its  logical  modifier. 
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or  the  second  person.  The  command  must  also  be  in  the 
present  time,  although  the  action  commanded  may  be  either 
present  or  future.  There  is,  therefore,  but  a single  form  in  the 
imperative  mode.  The  pronoun  you,  connected  with  the 
imperative,  is  really  the  nominative  independent,  rather  than 
nominative  subject. 

*Note.  — As  a borrowed  use,  we  sometimes  have  a first  per- 
son; as,  Go  we  then.  Let  is  often  used  indefinitely  or  imper- 
sonally ; as,  Let  it  rain ; let  there  be  light.* 

78.  The  two  verbal  forms  are  the  Infinitive  and 
the  Participle.  The  Infinitive  is  the  simple  form 
of  the  verb  preceded  by  the  sign  to.  It  simply 
names  the  affirmation  expressed  by  the  indicative, 
as  to  go,  to  read.  It  is  in  all  its  uses  a noun, 
and  may  be  either  in  the  nominative  or  objective 
relation.  It  is  not  used  in  the  possessive.  The 
sign  to  is  omitted  after  the  verbs  may,  can,  must, 
luill,  shall,  hid,  dare,  see,  feel,  hear,  let ; as,  I 
may  go  ; I bid  him  go  ; hear  him  sing  ; let  him 
run. 

The  Participle  is  a form  of  the  verb,  used 
either  as  a verbal  noun,  or  as  an  adjective  to  de- 
note the  state  or  condition  of  a noun.  It  has  two 
forms,  one  in  ing  used  as  a verbal  noun,  or  as  an 
adjective  denoting  a progressive  state  of  the 
noun  ; as.  The  singing  was  going  on.  Singing 

* The  imperative  is  used  to  exhort,  entreat,  and  permit,  as  well 
as  command.  Grammatically  the  form  is  the  same,  and  the  ideas 
ai’e  closely  allied,  if  not  identical. 
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names  the  action  expressed  hj  to  sing,  and  going 
marks  its  state  of  progress  or  continuance.  The 
second  form  is  in  ed  in  regular  verbs,  hut  vari- 
ously in  others,  and  denotes  a condition  of  rest 
of  the  noun  modified  by  it ; as,  James  being 
loved  ; he  was  loved ; they  are  gone.  Loved  and 
gone  do  not  imply  action  as  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  a state  of  inaction,  so  far  as  that  affir- 
mation is  concerned.  This  participle  from  the 
transitive  verb,  as  loved,  also  implies  logically, 
or  by  its  signification,  effect  received,  as  well  as 
rest.  Grammatically,  it  does  not  differ  from 
other  participles. 

The  forms  being  loved,  having  gone,  <fec., 
imply  both  rest  and  continuance  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

The  participle  and  the  infinitive  are  both  used  ■without 
time.  To  go  is  either  present,  past,  or  future  ; as,  I may  (to) 
go  to-day  or  to-morrow  ; I might  go.  So  the  form  in  ing ; as, 
loving,  he  was  loving  yesterday,  he  is  loving  to-day,  and  will 
be  loving  to-morrow ; so,  he  is  loved,  was  loved,  and  will  be 
loved.  The  state  only  is  marked,  without  distinction  of  time, 
that  being  denoted  by  the  grammatical  predicate. 

EXAMPLES  OP  MODES. 

Point  out  the  verbs,  and  give  their  modes.  Also 
the  nouns  and  pronouns.  Thus  he  went  on,  till 
the  sun  approached  the  meridian.  He  walked  till 
he  saw  a grove.  To  walk  in  summer  is  pleasant. 
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We  are  composed  of  two  elements.  Studies  serve 
for  delight.  If  they  return,  they  will  be^ received. 
Unless  he  return.  It  ran  past  the  dwellings.  Men 
contemn  studies.  If  they  begin  to  work.  They  are 
going.  We  write.  To  work  with  our  might.  When 
they  work,  they  receive  pay.  I came  because  you 
called  me.  Go,  work  in  my  vineyard.  Sing  for 
joy.  It  was  sung. 

POTENTIAL  MODE. 

79.  What  is  by  some  writers  termed  the  Poten- 
tial Mode  is  obviously  not  a form  of  the  verb, 
but  a compound  of  two  words  representing  two 
ideas.  I may  go,  implies  permission  in  respect 
to  an  action  denoted  by  to  go,  the  infinitive. 
There  is  no  more  propriety  in  making  this  a form 
of  the  verb,  than  in  calling  the  Latin  equivalent 
for  I can  go,  “ possum  ire,”  a form  of  the  verb 
possum.  Grammatically,  7nay  is  the  predicate, 
and  the  verb  following,  an  infinitive  without  its 
sign  to. 

80.  The  passive  voice,  as  usually  named,  is 
also  a compound  of  two  words  representing  two 
ideas.  There  is  no  reason  for  making  it  a gram- 
matical form.  Logically,  the  second  particijile  from 
transitive  verbs  implies  effect  received,  and  in 
the  logical  analysis  this  should  be  noticed.  (So 
Latham,  P.  Nutting,  Crombie,  <fec.) 
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81.  In  the  use  of  the  indicative,  in  asking  a 
question,  the  verb  or  its  tense-sign  is  placed  be- 
fore the  subject ; as,  May  I ? Shall  I go  ? Have 
I gone  ? The  same  inversion  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  conditional  use ; as.  Had  I known,  for  If 
I had  known.  In  this  use  the  connective  is 
omitted.  The  same  inversion  also  occurs  when 
the  proposition  begins  with  nor  or  neither.^ 

TENSE. 

82.  Tense  is  a change  in  the  form  of  the  verb, 
to  denote  the  time  of  the  affirmation. 

The  indicative  has  but  two  forms,  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past.  But  as  we  naturally  divide 
time  into  six  divisions,  grammarians  usually 
form  six  tenses,  by  means  of  other  words,  called 
tense-signs,  or  auxiliary  verbs. 

83.  The  tenses  may  be  considered  as  a present 
and  past  for  each  of  the  three  primary  divisions 
of  time ; as.  Present  time,  a present  and  past ; 
Past  time  used  as  a present,  a present  and  j)ast ; 
the  future  time  used  as  present,  a present  and 

* The  sentence,  “ Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  affords  the  anomalous 
construction  of  a conditional  proposition  taking  the  form  of  the 
imperative,  and  then  connected  by  the  co-ordinate  and  to  a de- 
clarative proposition.  If  the  child  is  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  he  will  not  depart  from  it  when  he  is  old. 
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its  past.  Thus,  to-daj,  this  week,  month,  year, 
are  all  present  periods  of  time,  and  anything 
done  in  this  period  of  time  will  be  either  noiv 
doing,  which  is  the  present  tense,  or  already 
done,  which  is  the  present  perfect  tense.  I do, 
I have  done. 

84.  Yesterday,  last  year,  last  century,  &c.,  are 
past  periods  of  time,  and  an  action  may  have  the 
same  relation  to  those  considered  as  present  time. 
Thus,  present  in  this  past  period,  I walked  ; past 
in  the  past  time,  I had  walked. 

We  may  say  that  an  action  now  doing  is  in 
the  present  tense  ; an  action  done  in  a present 
period  of  time  is  in  the  present  perfect  tense. 
An  action  done  in  a past  period  of  time  is  in  the 
past  tense,  and  one  done  before  that  past  time  is 
in  the  past  perfect  tense. 

Thus,  I go,  I have  gone  to-day,  I went  yester- 
day, I had  gone  before  yesterday. 

Illustrate  with  other  present  and  past  periods 
of  time. 

85.  An  action  to  be  done  hereafter  is  in  the 
future  tense  ; as,  I shall  walk.  One  to  be  done 
before  any  future  time  is  in  the  future  perfect 
tense ; as,  to-morrow-  being  a future  period 
named,  any  action  io  he  done  before  to-morrow 
is  in  the  future  perfect;  as,  I shall  have  gone 
before  to-morrow. 
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86.  The  relation  of  the  tenses  may  be  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  thus  : — 


Past 

'Pi  ME. 

Present. 

Future. 

Before  yesterday. 

Yesterday. 

1 

day. 

To-morrow. 

Past 

Perfect. 

Past 

Tense. 

Pres. 

Perfect. 

Present 

Tense. 

Flit. 

Perf 

Future 

Tense. 

Verb  do. 

Had  done. 

Done. 

Have 

done. 

Do. 

Shall 

have 

done. 

Shall  do. 

87.  We  form  the  past  tense  by  changing  the 
form  of  the  present  tense,  or  simple  form  of  the 

. verb.  In  respect  to  this  change,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second  form  of  the  participle,  verbs 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  called  regular  and 
irregular  verbs.  The  first  or  regular  verbs  add 
ed  to  the  simple  root ; as,  walk,  walke<7,  walkecZ ; 
lov(e*),  lovef/,  \oYed. 

88.  The  irregular  verbs  form  their  past  tense 
and  participle  variously ; as,  ride,  rode,  ridden 
or  rode  ; write,  wrote,  written  ; eat,  ate,  eaten. 

89.  The  future  tense  of  all  verbs  is  formed  by 
prefixing  shall  and  will  to  the  simple  form  ; as, 
I shall  go,  you  ivill  go,  he  ivill  go,  &c. 

90.  The  present  perfect  is  formed  by  prefixing 
have  to  the  second  form  of  the  participle ; as, 
he  has  gone,  I have  loved. 


* Final  e mute  is  dropped. 
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91.  The  past  perfect  tense  is  formed  by  prefix- 
ing had  to  the  same  form  of  the  participle  ; as, 
had  gone. 

92.  The  future  perfect  tense  is  formed  by  pre- 
fixing shall  or  will  have  to  the  participle ; as, 
I shall  have  gone. 

The  present  and  past  are  the  only  strictly  grammatical 
forms  of  the  English  verb.  The  form  with  shall  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  principle  as  the  so-called  Potential  Mode. 
Shall  (to)  go.  The  perfects  strictly  take  the  participle 
modifying  the  object  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  have;  as,  I 
have  or  had  (it)  loved.  It  is  better  to  regard  these  words 
simply  as  signs  of  the  tenses. 

NUMBER  AND  PERSON. 

93.  Number  and  person  are  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  verb  to  denote  its  relation  to  the 
subject.  These  are  strictly  grammatical  forms, 
having  no  logical  signification. 

94.  Some  verbs  take  no  changes  for  either 
person  or  number  ; as,  may,  can,  must,  &c.  All 
others,  except  the  verb  am,  change  the  form  for 
the  third  person  singular ; as,  love,  love,  loves  ; 
have,  have,  has.  This  is  the  only  change  in 
form  in  these  verbs  for  either  person  or  num- 
ber. 

95.  The  verb  am  is  changed  for  each  of  the 
persons  in  the  present  singular,  and  for  the 
plural  number  in  the  present  and  past  tenses ; 
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as,  Present,  am,  are,  is,  are,  are,  are  ; Past,  was, 
singular ; loere,  plural. 

E,em.  — You  were  was  formerly  used  in  tlie  singular  of  the 
past,  and  is  yet  by  some  writers. 


96.  THE  CONJUGATION  OP  THE  VERB. 
Let  ^Q?,Q  personal  pronouns  be  fully  learned. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


1.  2.  3. 

We,  you,  they. 


1.  2.  3. 

I,  you,  he. 

Pres.  I and  you  walk, 
he  walks. 

Past.  I,  you,  he  walked. 

Put.  I shall,  you  and  he 
will  walk. 

Pres.  Perf.  I and  you 
have,  he  has  walked. 

Past.  Perf.  I,  you,  he 
had  walked. 

Put.  Perf.  I shall,  you, 
he  will  have  walked. 

Imperative  Mode. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 


We,  you,  they  walk. 

We,  you,  they  walked. 

We  shall,  you  and  they 
will  walk. 

We,  you,  they  have 
walked. 

We,  you,  they  had 
walked. 

We  shall,  you  and  they 
will  have  walked. 


Walk. 

To  walk ; Perfect,  To  have  walked. 
Walking,  walked,  having  walked. 


97.  The  obsolete  and  solemn  style  is  varied  for  each  of  the 
persons  in  the  singular;  as,  I walk,  thou  walkest,  he  walketh. 
Past,  walker/,  walket/s/,  walker?.  Future,  shall,  wilt,  will 
walk.  Present  Perfect,  have,  hast,  hath  walker/ ; had,  hadst, 
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had  walkecZ  ; shall,  wilt,  -will  have  walkec?.  The  plural  in  all 
the  tenses  is  the  same  as  in  the  common  form. 

98.  The  irregular  verbs  form  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  by  no  common  rule.  The 
tense  forms,  except  the  past  tense,  and  the  per- 
sonal endings  are  the  same  as  in  the  regular 
verbs.  The  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  therefore, 
only  need  be  given.  These  are  the  present  and 
past  tenses  and  the  participle. 


99.  LIST  OP  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Present. 

Past. 

Perf.  Part. 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Am  or  be 

was 

been 

Awake 

awoke,  awaked 

awaked 

Bear  (to  bring  forth) 

bore,  bare  * 

born 

Bear  (to  sustain), ybr- 

bore,  bare  * 

borne 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,  beat 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bend,  un- 

bent,  bended 

bent 

Bereave 

bereft,  bereaved 

bereft,  bereaved 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bid,  ybr- 

bid,  bade 

bidden,  bid 

Bind,  un-,  re- 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke,  brake  * 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build,  re-,  up- 

built,  builded 

built,  builded 

* Obsolete. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Burn 

burned,  burnt 

Burst 

burst 

Buy 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught,  catched 

Chide 

chid 

Choose 

chose 

Cleave  (to  adhere) 

cleaved,  clave  * 

Cleave  (to  split) 

clove,  cleft,  clave  * 

Cling 

clung 

Clothe 

clothed,  clad 

Come,  he-,  over- 

came 

Cost 

cost 

Creep 

crept 

Crow 

crowed,  crew 

Cut 

cut 

Dare  (to  venture) 

dared,  durst 

Deal 

dealt,  dealed 

Dig 

dug,  digged 

Do,  un-,  mis-,  Over- 

did 

Draw,  witli- 

drew 

Dream 

dreamed,  dreamt 

Drink 

drank 

Drive 

drove,  drave* 

Dwell 

dwelt,  dwelled 

Eat 

ate,  eat 

Eall,  he- 

fell 

Eeed 

fed 

Feel 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

Find 

found 

Flee 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

* Obsolete. 


Per/.  Part. 
burned,  burnt 
burst 
bought 
cast 

caught,  catched 
chidden,  chid 
chosen 
cleaA’'ed 
cloven,  cleft 
clung 

clothed,  clad 

come 

cost 

crept 

crowed 

cut 

dared 

dealt,  dealed 
dug,  digged 
done 
drawn 

dreamed,  dreamt 
drank,  drunk 
driven 

dwelt,  dwelled 

eaten 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 
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Present. 

Past. 

Perf.  Part. 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Freight 

freighted 

fraught,  freighted 

Get,  be-,for- 

got,  gat 

got,  gotten 

Gild 

gilded,  gilt 

gilded,  gilt 

Gird,  he-,  un-,  en- 

girt,  girded 

girt,  girded 

Give, ybr-,  mis- 

gave 

given 

Go,  fore-,  under- 

went 

gone 

Grave,  en- 

graved 

graven,  graved 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Grov>r 

grew 

grown 

Hang 

hung 

hung 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear,  over 

heard 

heard 

Heave 

heaved,  hove 

heaved,  hoven  * 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn,  hewed 

Hide 

hid 

hidden,  hid 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold,  he-,  with-,  up- 

held 

held,  holden 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Kneel 

kneeled,  knelt 

kneeled,  knelt 

Knit 

knit,  knitted 

knit,  knitted 

Know,  fore- 

knew 

known 

Lade  (to  load) 

laded 

laden 

Lay.  (to  place),  in- 

laid 

laid 

Lead,  mis- 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie  (to  recline) 

lay 

lain 

Light 

lighted,  lit 

lighted,  lit 

6 


* Obsolete. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Perf.  Part. 

Load,  un-,  over- 

loaded 

loaded,  loaden* 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Mean 

meant 

meant 

Meet 

met 

met 

Mo-sv 

mowed 

mown,  mowed 

Pay,  re- 

paid 

paid 

Pen  (to  enclose) 

penned,  pent 

pent,  penned 

Put 

put 

put 

Quit 

quit,  quitted 

quitted,  quit 

Read 

read 

read 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

• rode,  rid  * 

rode,  ridden,  rid  ^ 

Ring 

rang,  rung 

rung 

Rise,  a- 

rose 

risen 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Run,  oui- 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn,  sawed 

Say,  un-,  gain- 

said 

said 

See,/ore- 

saw 

seen 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Seethe 

seethed,  sod 

seethed,  sodden 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set,  he- 

set 

set 

Sit  (to  rest) 

sat 

sat 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape,  mls- 

shaped 

shaped,  shapen 

Shave 

shaved 

shaved,  shaven 

Shear 

sheared 

shorn,  sheared 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shine 

shone,  shined 

shone,  shined 

* Obsolete. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Perf.  Part. 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot,  over- 

shot 

shot 

Show  or  shew 

showed  or  shewed 

shown  or  shewn 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shrink 

shrunk,  shrank 

shrunk 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Sing 

sang,  sung 

sung 

Sink 

sunk,  sank 

sunk 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Slide 

slid 

slidden,  slid 

Sling 

slung,  slang  * 

slung 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

Slit 

slit,  slitted 

slit,  slitted 

Smite 

smote 

smitten,  smit 

Sow  (to  scatter) 

sowed 

sown,  sowed 

Speak,  he- 

spoke,  spake  * 

spoken,  spoke 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spelt,  mis- 

spelled,  spelt 

spelled,  spelt 

Spend,  mis- 

spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt,  spilled 

spilt,  spilled 

Spin 

spun,  span* 

spun 

Spit 

spit,  spat* 

spit,  spitten  * 

Split 

split 

split 

Spread,  over-,  be- 

spread 

spread 

Spring 

sprang,  sprung 

sprung 

Stand,  with-,  under- 

stood 

stood 

lies! 

stole 

stolen 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sting 

stung 

stung 

Stride,  he- 

strode,  strid 

stridden,  strid 

Strike 

struck 

struck,  stricken* 

String 

strung 

strung 

* Obsolete. 
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Present, 

Past. 

Perf.  Part. 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

( strown,  strowed 

Strow  or  strew,  he- 

strowed  or  strewed 

( strewn,  strewed 

Swear,  for- 

swore,  sware* 

sworn 

Sweat 

sweat,  sweated 

sweat,  sweated 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen,  swelled 

Swim 

swam,  swum 

swum 

Swing 

Take,  mis-,  under-, 

swung 

swung 

he-,  re-,  over- 

took 

taken 

Teach,  un-,  mis- 

taught 

taught 

Tear 

tore,  tare  * 

torn 

Tell,  _/bre- 

told 

told 

Think,  be- 

thought 

thought 

Thrive 

throve,  thrived 

thriven,  tlirived 

Throw,  over- 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Tread,  re- 

trod 

trodden,  trod 

Wax 

waxed 

waxed,  waxen 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave,  un- 

wove 

woven,  wove 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Wet 

wet,  wetted 

wet,  wetted 

Whet 

Avhetted,  whet 

whetted,  Avhet 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind,  un- 

wound 

wound 

Work 

worked,  wrought 

worked,  wrought 

Wring 

wrung,  wringed 

wrung,  wringed 

Write 

wrote,  writ* 

written,  writ 

* Obsolete. 
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100.  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  NEUTER  VERB  AM. 


SIlSrGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1.  2.  3. 

I 

yon 

he 

We  yon  they 

Am 
Was  ^ 

are 

is. 

Are  are  are 
Were 

Shall  be 

will  be 

will  be. 

Have 
Had  been 

have 

has  been.  Have  been. 

Shall  have  will  have  will  have  been. 

Subjunctive  Mode. 

Were  | changed  for  person. 

Imperative.  Be. 

Infinitive.  To  be,  to  have  been. 

Part.  Being,  been,  having  been. 

DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

101.  These  are  incomplete  in  some  of  their 
forms.  They  are  may.,  can,  will,  shall,  ought, 
nsed  only  in  the  present  and  past  tenses  ; must 
in  the  present ; quoth  in  the  past ; O,  when  nsed 
to  denote  a wish,  as  “ 0 for  that  warning  voice  ! ” 
and  luoe  nsed  in  denunciation,  as  “ Woe  to  the 
land ! ” Beware,  up,  on,  and  words  signifying 
command,  are  also  to  be  thns  classed. 


* You  was  is  often  ixsed  in  place  of  you  were.  It  seems  good 
usage  at  present. 
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It  seems  better  to  class  them  thus,  than  to  supply  the  ellip- 
sis. We  should  parse  what  the  author  gives  us,  not  what  we 
can  change  it  into. 

102.  O,  when  thus  used,  is  of  course  always  in 
the  first  person  singular,  and  requires  no  subject 
expressed.  All  words  used  to  affirm  or  command 
are  verbs.  Perhaps  yes^  no,  yea,  nay,  and  amen 
may  belong  to  this  class. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  following  sentences  : — 
The  river  flows.  The  sun  parches  the  fields. 
The  days  and  weeks  and  months  roll  on.  The 
last  rose  of  summer  is  blooming  alone.  It  is  day. 
Dogs  are  animals.  I am  thine.  Our  fathers  ! 
where  are  they  ? My  father ! It  is  his  book. 
You  have  said  it.  The  deed  was  done.  We  were 
not  the  authors  of  it.  He  has  it.  Dickens.  Go 
home  if  you  dare.  Let  it  come.  They  had  toiled 
all  night,  and  caught  nothing.  The  swift  flight 
of  winged  birds  shall  cease.  It  will  have  been. 

103.  The  compound  forms  for  the  potential 
mode  are  to  be  parsed  as  a verb  folloived  by  an 
infinitive.  Those  for  the  passive  and  progressive 
voices  are  to  be  parsed  as  the  neuter  verb  and 
predicate  participle ; as.  They  must  (to)  go. 
They  should  (to)  go.  I am  loved.  (^Am  is  a 
neuter  verb  ; loved  a participle,  from  the  verb 
love.')  They  are  writing.  To  have  been  loved 
is  enough.  That  has  been  called  a relative  pro- 
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noun.  We  were  beginning  to  enjoy  ourselves. 
It  had  been  forgotten.  Forty  camels  were  cross- 
ing the  desert.  It  ought  to  be  understood  (pred. 
part.).  They  could  have  understood  it.  It  will 
have  become  necessary.  London  was  founded 
centuries  ago.  We  cannot  endure  this.  0 for 
a closer  walk ! Begin  the  song.  If  he  wishes  to 
go,  he  can.  When  the  snows  are  gone,  the  grass 
springs  up.  He  will  do  it,  because  he  ought  to 
do  so.  Up  ! up  ! and  onward  to  the  fight ! I 
will  trust  in  Him,  though  he  slay*  me.-  If  he 
say*  it,  I will  believe  it.  If  I vjere  he,  I would 
confess  the  deed.  If  he  walk,  he  shall  walk. 

Point  out  the  different  uses  of  the  indicative  in  the  above 
examples. 

Speaking  peace.  He,  having  heard  the  news, 
fell  down.  When  I have  written  the  letter,  I will 
send  it.  Stood  he  still  ? They  will  have  done 
their  work.  Beware  ! Hail ! Come,  ye  weary. 

104.  The  logical  modifiers  of  the  verb  are, 
for  the  transitive,  the  direct  object  upon  which 
action  is  completed ; for  the  neuter,  when  it 
affirms  anything  beyond  simple  existence,  a 
predicate  nominative  showing  what  the  subject 
is  affirmed  to  be,  a predicate  adjective  showing 
the  quality  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and  a predicate 


* Subjunctive  form  obsolete. 
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participle  denoting  the  state  or  conaition  affirmed 
of  the  subjeet.  The  verb,  in  all  its  classes,  is 
modified  by  the  adverb,  object  of  relation,  includ- 
ing the  infinitive,  and  dependent  proposition. 

The  infinitive  and  participle  take  the  same 
modifiers  as  the  verbs  to  which  they  belong. 

TPIE  ADVERB. 

105.  Adverbs  modify  the  meaning  of  the  verb, 
adjective,  and  adverb.  They  have  no  word  or 
grammatical  relations,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  no  word  changes.  A few  are  modified  to 
denote  degrees  of  comparison ; as,  well,  better, 
best ; far,  farther,  farthest ; farther,  farthest. 
The  adverbs  which  admit  of  variation  are  the 
same  in  form  as  the  adjectives,  their  ase  only 
being  changed. 

An  adjective  used  to  modify  a verb,  adjective,  or  adverb, 
becomes  an  adverb;  as,  red-hot  iron.  An  adverb  used  to 
modify  a noun  becomes  an  adjective ; as,  “ Lasting  comfort 
here” 

106.  Adverbs  are  of  two  classes,  such  as  simply 
modify,  and  such  as  both  modify  and  connect  de- 
pendent propositions  of  time  and  place.  The 
latter  class  are  relative  in  their  character,  and 
perform  the  office  of  a relative  prononn  as  a con- 
nective, bat  represent  adverbially  the  office  of 
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the  word  to  which  they  refer ; as,  At  the  time 
ivhen  he  came,  at  ivliich  he  came  ; to  the  place 
luJiere  he  was,  in  loMch  he  was.  When  signi- 
fies, at  which  time  ; lohence^  from  which  place  ; 
then^  at  that  time  ; thence^  from  that  place. 

The  expressions,  from  thence,  from  whence,  are  found  in 
good  writers.  In  this  use  the  adverb  takes  its  original 
pronominal  character,  and  becomes  the  object  of  relation. 
The  use  of  from  before  the  adverb  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
word  itself  implies  separation. 

THE  PREPOSITION. 

lOT.  Prepositions  are  used  to  show  the  relation 
between  a noun  used  as  the  object  of  relation  and 
the  word  it  modifies,  when  the  relation  would  be 
ambiguous  without  it.  (See  the  Objective  Case.) 

108.  Prepositions  have  no  grammatical  modi- 
fications or  relations,  and  no  logical  modifiers, 
except  the  adverb  in  a few  cases. 

109.  The  relations  of  duration  of  time,  extent 
of  space,  and  direction,  have  no  corresponding 
prepositions,  and  are  therefore  followed  by  the 
object  of  the  relation  without  the  preposition. 
Like,  unlike,  and  resemble ; also  near  and  ap- 
proach ; also  the  verbs  bid,  ask,  give,  teach,  com- 
mand, &c.,  — imply  an  object  to  lohich,  and  are 
therefore  followed  by  the  object  of  relation  with- 
out the  preposition  to;  as.  Like  — him.  Resembles 
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— liim,  &c.  This  we  may  call  the  indirect  ob- 
ject. 

110.  The  infinitive,  used  after  verbs  to  denote 
the  purpose  of  the  affirmation,  is  the  object  of 
relation  without  its  sign  for ; as.  Went  ye  out 
(/or)  to  see  ? The  infinitive  used  to  denote  that 
in  respect  to  ivhich  the  affirmation  is  made,  as 
I can  or  am  able  (in  respect  to)  to  go,  or  the  act 
of  going,  is  used  without  a preposition. 

111.  The  price,  or  measure  of  value,  after 
worth,  is  the  object  of  relation  without  a prepo- 
sition. 

Words  implying  separation  from  an  object  may 
be  used  with  or  without  the  preposition ; as.  He 
fled  the  city,  or  from  the  city.  We  leave  home. 
Home  is  not  the  direct  object.  Home,  after  verbs 
of  motion,  is  the  object  of  relation  to  which,  with- 
out the  preposition.  (The  logical  reason  for  this 
use  is  worth  consideration.) 

112.  The  preposition  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a governing  power,  as  its  use  is  thus  acces- 
sory merely. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

113.  These  serve  only  as  connectives,  and  have 
no  relations  to  other  words. 

114.  Conjunctions  are  of  two  classes,  co-ordi- 
nate and  subordinate.  The  former  connect  like 
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parts  of  the  sentence,  and  imply  addition.  The 
addition  may  be  conjoined  or  separate  ; as,  John 
and  James  ; or,  John  or  James. 

These  two  modes  of  the  addition  gave  rise  to  the  division 
of  conjunctions  into  copulative  and  disjunctive.  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  v/orth  retaining. 

115.  The  parts  connected  by  the  co-ordinates 
are  two  propositions  of  the  same  kind.,  two  words 
and  two  modifying  clauses  in  the  same  construc- 
tion. The  principal  co-ordinates  are  and,  also, 
both  — and,  but,  still,  ijet,  as,  or,  nor,  neither. 
Both  — and,  neither  — nor,  either  — or,  &c.,  are 
often  used  as  correlatives. 

116.  The  use  of  the  subordinates  is  to  show 
the  relation  between  a principal  preposition  and 
one  modifying  it ; as,  I shall  go  if  I can ; I shall 
go  unless  I am  prevented.  These  serve  essen- 
tially the  same  purpose  in  reference  to  prepo- 
sitions, that  the  prepositions  do  in  reference  to 
words.  They  are  used  to  inark  relations. 

117.  The  principal  subordinate  connectives  are 
if,  though,  unless,  except,  although,  lest,  since. 

118.  The  co-ordinate  is  often  omitted  to  give  vivacity  to 
the  style,' when  it  can  be  readily  supplied.  The  subordinate 
is  sometimes  rendered  unnecessary  by  a change  in  the  order 
of  the  dependent  proposition  ; as,  Had  I known  it,  for  If  I 
had.  See  note  under  the  Indicative  Mode. 
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THE  INTEEJECTION. 

119.  Interjections,  as  tlieir  name  denotes,  are 
words  thrown  in  without  reference  to  the  propo- 
sition, to  denote  the  emotion  of  the  speaker. 
Thus,  when  we  receive  a blow,  we  exclaim.  Oh ! 
They  have  no  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

They  are,  — oh  ! alas  ! ah  ! pugh  ! fudge  ! 
hallo  ! hurra  ! &c. 

SYNOPSIS  OE  GRAMMATICAL  CHANGES. 

120.  Nouns  are  changed  for  number  and 
case  : — 


Nom. 

Poss. 

Ohj. 

Sing. 

Boy 

boy’s 

boy 

Plur. 

Boys 

boys’ 

boys. 

Sing. 

Man 

man’s 

man 

Plur. 

Men  • 

men’s 

men. 

Sing. 

Box 

box’s 

box 

Plur. 

Boxes 

boxes’ 

boxes. 

The  ending  ess  changes  the  noun  from  the 
masculine  to  the  feminine  gender ; as,  author, 
authoress  ; editor,  editress. 

The  pronoun  is  changed  to  express  gender, 
number,  person,  and  case:  — 
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SINGULAK.  PLURAL. 


Nom.  Poss. 

Object. 

Nom.  Poss.  Object. 

1 Per. 

I, 

me. 

We,  our,  us. 

2 Per. 

( You,  your,  you, 
( Thou,  thy,  thee. 

1 You,  yours,  you. 

r Af.He,  his. 

him.  ■] 

3 Per.  ^ 

1 F.  She,  her. 

her.  > 

■ They,  their,  them. 

t N.  It,  its, 

it.  ) 

Kelatives  are  changed  for  case : — 

Who,  whose,  whom. 

Which,  whose,  which. 

A few  adjectives  are  varied  for  number : — 

A or  an  (singular  onlj). 

This,  these. 

That,  those. 

Others  are  varied  for  comparison : — 

Diminutive.  Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

isli,  e or  a consonant,  er,  est. 

saltish,  salt,  salter,  saltest. 

happy,  happier,  happiest. 

The  verb  is  varied  for  mode,  tense,  number, 
and  person  : — 

Present.  Past.  Future.  Pres.  Perfect. 

Mode  Ind.  Go,  went,  will  go,  have  gone. 

Past  Perf.  Future  Perf. 

had  gone,  will  have  gone. 

Changed  only  in  the  third  person  present  for 

7* 
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person,  Go,  go,  goes ; and  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  sign  of  the  pres,  perf.,  as  have^  has. 

Pres.  Past.  Put.  Pres.  Perf. 

Ind.  1.  Walk,  \ f have  walked, 

“ 2.  Walk,  > walked,  will  walk,  < have  walked, 

“ 3.  Walks,  ) ( has  walked. 

Past  Perf.  Put.  Perf. 

had  walked,  will  have  walked. 

Imp.  Walk. — Infin.  To  walk,  to  have  walked. 
Part.  Walking,  walked. 


Present. 


Past. 


Piiture. 


Sing.  Plur 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing.  & Plur. 

Ind. 

1. 

Am,  \ 

was,  \ 

shall  be. 

u 

2. 

Are,  > are. 

was,  > 

were, 

will  be. 

u 

3. 

Is,  ) 

was,  ) 

will  be. 

Pres.  Perf. 

Past  Perf. 

Put.  Perf. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Sing.  & Plur. 

Sing,  and  Plur. 

Ind. 

1. 

have,  \ 

e 

shall 

) 

u 

2. 

> have 

, had,  < 

will 

\ have  been. 

ii 

3. 

has,  ) 

will 

) 

Present. 

Past. 

SuBj.  J5e,  not  varied.  Were,  not  varied. 

Imp.  Be. 

Inf.  To  he,  to  have  been.  — Part.  Being,  been. 


Adverbs  are  changed  for  comparison  like  ad- 
jectives in  a few  instances. 
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GEAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS. 

121.  Agreement  is  the  correspondence  of  words 
in  form  ; as,  the  man  — he  ; woman  — she  ; this 
book  — these  books  ; I go  — he  goes. 

122.  Government  is  the  power  one  word  has  to 
determine  the  form  of  another.  I go  — he  goes ; 
John  and  I — ive ; the  horse  and  man  — they. 

123.  RULES. 

1.  The  subject  of  a verb  is  in  the  nominative 
case. 

2.  A noun  annexed  to  another  noun  to  identify 
it,  is  in  the  same  case  by  apposition. 

3.  The  possessive  case  precedes  the  noun  it 
modifies. 

4.  A noun  or  pronoun  simply  named,  and  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  other  words,  is  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  independent. 

AGREEMENT  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

5.  Pronouns  agree  with  their  nouns  in  gen- 
der, number,  and  person,  and  are  governed  by 
them. 

6.  The  subject  governs  the  verb  in  number  and 
person. 

7.  When  the  subject,  either  a single  word  or 
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more  than  one,  implies  plurality,  the  verb  agrees 
with  it  in  the  plural. 

8.  Transitive  verbs  are  followed  by  the  direct 
object  in  the  objective  case. 

9.  Neuter  verbs,  when  used  to  affirm  anything 
but  existence,  may  be  followed  by  the  predicate 
nominative,  predicate  adjective,  or  predicate  par- 
ticiple. 

10.  The  adjective  belongs  to  the  noun  it  de- 
scribes. 

11.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  a verbal  noun. 

12.  Participles  denote  the  state  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  refer,  or  are  used  as  verbal  nouns. 

13.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  ad- 
verbs. 

14.  Co-ordinate  conjunctions  connect  words 
and  sentences  in  the  same  construction. 

15.  Subordinate  conjunctions  show  the  relation 
between  principal  and  dependent  propositions. 

16.  Prepositions  are  used  as  signs  of  the  rela- 
tions between  nouns  and  pronouns  used  to  modify 
other  words,  and  the  words  they  modify. 

17.  Relative  pronouns-  connect  a secondary 
proposition  to  a noun  or  pronoun,  and  represent 
that  word  in  the  proposition. 

18.  Interjections  have  no  grammatical  rela- 
tions. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Rule  1.  They  raised  the  •alarm,  I was  eyes  to 
the  blind.  The  sun  rises.  We  were  there.  You 
and  I went.  We  are  going,  I am  a man. 

2.  Paul  the  Jew  was  an  apostle.  Webster, 
the  statesman,  is  no  more.  They  chose  him 
leader.  He  was  a man  of  powerful  frame. 

Remark.  — Man  is  the  predicate  nominative.  A noun  in 
apposition  must  stand  in  the  same  part  of  the  proposition  as 
the  noun  to  which  it  is  annexed. 

The  patriot  and  statesman  was  living.  The 
patriot  and  statesman,  J efferson,  was  then  Presi- 
dent. 

3.  His  books  were  put*  away.  They  gave  up 
their  all.  A man’s  life  was  at  stake.  Eat,  ask- 
ing no  question  for  conscience’  sake.  Its  name 
was  legion.  He  died  under  Moses’s  law.  She 
gave  up  her  jewels  to  furnish  means. 

4.  0 man^  hear  my  words.  Thou  fool  I The 
camel.  Treatise  on  the  Will.  Ediuards.  Yen- 
erable  men  ! you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
former  generation.  Our  fathers^  where  are  they  ? 

5.  The  soldiers  faced  the  enemy.  They  charged 
valiantly.  They  fell  gloriously.  His  book  was 
found.*  It  is  my  book.  I am  going.'^  Who  are 
you?  A friend.  Who  is  she  ? Jane. 

6.  James  studies  geometry.  James  and  Wil- 
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liam  study  Latin.  It  raineth  every  day.  Thou 
hadst  better  not.  I am. 

7.  You  and  I are  to  go.  You  and  they  were 
there.'  The  army  marched.  The  council  were 
divided. 

8.  Learn  your  lesson.  Give  me  my  hat,  my 
stick,  my  gloves.  They  slew  him. 

9.  He  was  the  general  of  the  army.  I walk 
king.  It  became  a tree.  The  tree  was  grown. 
It  is  going.  The  sun  was  shining.  The  clouds 
were  black  and  fearful.  The  waves  were  tossing. 
The  lily  is  fair.  The  rose  is  red.  It  was  fragrant. 

11.  To  go  is  to  die.  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? 

12.  He  was  embracing  his  child.  The  world 
was  moving  on.  They  were  loved.  He  had  been 
gone  a week.  Going  was  out  of  the  question. 
Minding  one’s  own  affairs  is  the  best  means  to 
insure  success. 

13.  It  was  well  done.  He  was  very  sick. 
They  were  badly  hurt.  He  was  very  greatly 
mistaken. 

14.  It  rained  and  blew.  The  snow  was  falling, 
and  the  jDaths  were  completely  blocked  up.  If  it 
was  right,  and  we  had  the  means,  we  would  soon 
bring  affairs  to  a settlement.  He  went  with  aid 
and  provisions.  A good  and  wealthy  man. 

15.  We  were  just  setting  out  when  the  messen- 
ger arrived.  He  will  go  whence  he  will  not  re- 
turn. It  is  well  enough  if  they  are  satisfied. 
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Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in  him.  Un- 
less that  matter  is  arranged  speedily,  trouble  will 
ensue. 

16.  He  goes  in  a coach.  They  rode  by  the 
house,  and  up  the  hill,  along  the  meadow,  and 
through  the  forest,  in  the  most  profound  silence. 
The  winds  howled  through  the  forest.  Twenty 
feet  under  ground.  Along  the  vale  where  Ce- 
dron’s  waters  flow. 

17.  The  man  who  came  told  me  the  tale.  The 
horse  which  I saw  ran  away  with  the  driver.  He 
told  me  what  it  was  necessary  to  do.  It  was  this 
which  caused  the  trouble. 

LOGICAL  ANALYSIS. 

124.  As  Girammatical  Analysis  deals  with  the 
luord  construction,  so  Logical  Analysis  deals  with 
that  of  the  ideas.  The  former  considers  the  re- 
lations of  the  words,  the  latter  that  of  the  ideas. 

125.  Logical  Analysis  consists  in  determining 
the  principal  proposition,  or  propositions,  in  the 
sentence,  and  the  proper  relations  of  the  depend- 
ent propositions  to  them,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
complete  thought  expressed.  In  the  proposition 
it  separates  the  subject  and  predicate,  affixes  to 
each  its  modifying  words,  and  determines  the 
relations  which  the  modifying  words  hold  to 
those  modified. 
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126.  The  logical  modifiers  of  the  subject  con- 
stitute the  adjective  element  of  the  proposition. 
Those  of  the  predicate  constitute  the  adverbial 
element.  The  adjective  element  comprises  all 
the  logical  modifiers  of  the  noun  and  pronoun, 
in  whatever  relation  these  may  stand  in  the  prop- 
osition. Each  of  the  modifying  words  may  be 
itself  modified,  either  adjectively  or  adverbially . 

127.  The  subject  is  always  a noun  or  pronoun, 
or  a proposition  used  as  the  name  of  an  idea. 

128.  It  may  be  modified, — 

(ad)  By  a noun  in  apposition. 

(bd)  By  a noun  in  the  possessive  case. 

(c.)  By  an  object  of  relation  including  the 
infinitive. 

(dd)  By  an  adjective  or  participle. 

(e.)  By  a relative  proposition. 

A sentence  may  stand  in  apposition,  or  as  an 
object  of  relation. 

129.  The  adjective  is  modified  by  the  adverb 
and  object  of  relation. 

130.  The  predicate  transitive  is  modified  by 
the  direct  object. 

131.  The  neuter  verb,  when  used  to  affirm 

anything  but  existence  of  the  subject,  is  modified 
(/)  ^ predicate  noun  showing  what  the  sub- 

ject is  affirmed  to  be,  (g)  an  adjective  showing 
the  quality  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and  (li)  a 
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participle  denoting  the  state  or  condition  affirmed 
of  the  subject.  This  may  be  either  a state  of 
progress  or  continuance^  shown  by  the  first  form  of 
the  participle  ining,  or  a state  of  rest,  shown  by  the 
second  form.  This  construction,  when  it  implies 
effect  received,  is  the  logical  passive  voice.  The 
transitive,  intransitive,  and  neuter  are  each  mod- 
ified (i)  by  the  adverb,  (j)  object  of  relation 
(including  the  infinitive),  and  (K)  the  dependent 
proposition,  showing  the  time,  occasion,  place, 
condition,  or  cause  of  the  principal  proposition. 

132.  A noun,  independent  in  its  use,  with  a 
participle  constitutes  the  absolute  construction; 
as.  The  sun  rising,  we  set  out.  The  noun  in  this 
construction  is  used  to  modify  the  principal  prop- 
osition, to  denote  the  time  or  occasion,  the  cause, 
or  attendant  circumstance,  of  the  affirmation. 

133.  The  objective  proposition  is  commonly 
used  as  a modifier  of  verbs  denoting  mental  state 
or  action,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  that;  as, 
I feel  that  it  must  be  so  ; He  promised  that  he 
would  do  it ; He  said  he  would  do  it ; I think  he 
will  do  it. 

The  verbs  after  which  this  construction  is  commonly 
found  are : say,  feel,  hear,  think,  grant,  guess,  relate,  nar- 
rate, suppose,  know,  inform,  surmise,  suspect,  confess,  imply, 
ascertain,  learn,  promise,  complain,  forget,  remember,  ob- 
serve, judge,  decide,  show,  deny,  &c. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Washington,  the  patriot,  was  a native  of  Yirginia. 

(Subj.)  (a)  (Pred.)  (/)  (c) 

Watts,  the  mechanic,  invented  the  steam  engine. 

(a)  (rf)  $ 129. 

His  estate  was  large.  Whose  dictionary  is  the  best  ? 

(Subj  ) (Pred  ) (g)  (b)  (g) 

The  mayor  of  Boston  will  attend  to  the  matter. 

(c)  $ 130.  (i) 

He  who  would  conquer  must  fight  when  he  meets 

(e)  § 78.  $ 78.  (k) 

the  enemy.  The  good  man,  trusting  in  God, 

■'  (<!)  M ° O) 

fears  no  ill. 

§ 129. 

Note.  — The  letters  refer  to  the  logical  modifiers. 


RULES.  ■ 

1.  The  noun  is  used  to  modify  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  another  noun  or  pronoun  ; — 1st.  As 
denoting  the  sa??te  thing ; 2d.  As  denoting  the 
ownership  in  the  possessive  case ; 3d.  As  the 
object  of  relation.  This  last  may  stand  in  either 
the  adjective  or  adverbial  element.  Pronouns 
are  used  in  all  respects  as  nouns. 

2.  The  noun  and  pronoun  are  used  ohjectivelij 
in  the  adverbial  element  of  the  proposition,  either 
as  the  direct  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  or  as 
the  object  of  relation  after  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs,  either  with  or  without  a preposition. 
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Remark,  We  miglit  call  the  direct  and  indirect  objects 
the  objective  element,  and  thus  separate  them  from  the  ad- 
verlnal  element. 

The  relations  in  which  the  noun  may  thus 
stand  to  other  words  are : — 

(1.)  The  relation  of  place, — 

(a.')  Completing  the  action  of  verbs,  expressed 
by  into  and  to,  and,  in  the  case  of  home,  without 
a preposition;  as.  She  goes  to  New  York;  She 
walks  into  the  street ; They  ran  home. 

(b.')  The  jplace  in  luhich,  expressed  by  in, 
amid,  among,  amidst,  within. 

(c.)  The  place  in  relation  to  another  object, 
expressed  by  about,  above,  after,  around,  at,  be- 
fore, behind,  below,  beneath,  between,  betwixt, 
besides,  beyond,  by,  on,  over,  past,  round,  touch- 
ing, underneath,  up,  upon,  ivithin,  and  ivithout. 

(2.)  The  relation  of  duration  of  time,  expressed 
by  during,  till,  until,  and  without  a preposition ; 
as,  I studied  till  night ; They  wrought  an  hour. 

(3.)  The  relation  of  extent  of  space,  expressed 
by  to  and  unto,  and  without  a preposition ; as. 
He  ran  to  the  mark ; They  sailed  many  a league. 

(4.)  The  relation  of  direction,  expressed  by 
across,  against,  along,  around,  athwart,  by, 
down,  over,  past,  through,  at,  and  toivards ; 
also  without  the  preposition ; as,  Going  east ; 
Going  west. 
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(5.)  The  relation  of  accompaniment^  expressed 
bj  ivith.  (6.)  That  of  the  object  to  luhicli^  or 
the  indirect  object,  expressed  without  a jireposi- 
tioii  after  words  denoting  nearness,  likeness,  and 
after  the  verbs  bid,  ask,  give,  command.,  teach, 
<fec.,  and  by  the  preposition  to.  (7.)  That  of 
separation,  by  the  iDrepositions  but,  except,  ex- 
cepting, from,  notwithstanding,  out,  off,  ivithout, 
save,  saving,  since.  (8.)  In  respect  to,  ex- 
pressed by  concerning,  respecting,  regarding, 
touching,  and  without  a preposition  by  the  in- 
finitive mode,  a noun,  or  an  objective  proposi- 
tion ; as,  I can  — go;  I am  able  — to  work. 
“ At  war  eternal  which  in  man  shall  reign.” 
(Young.) 

(9.)  The  relation  of  the  source  or  material, 
expressed  by  of,  from,  out  of.  (10.)  That  of 
the  instrument  or  means,  expressed  by  ivith,  by, 
by  means  of.  (11.)  That  of  price,  after  ivorth, 
without  a preposition.  (12.)  That  of  time,  cause, 
and  attendant  circumstance,  by  the  case  absolute 
with  a participle. 

(13.)  The  relation  of  comparison,  expressed 
by  than  and  as. 

Note  1.  — Except  in  the  use  of  a preposition  after  iJian,  or 
the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  noun  should  not  be  considered  the  object  of  relation. 
The  objective  form  of  the  relative,  than  idiom,  is  in  good  use  ; 
as,  It  is  larger  than  a mountain ; No  one  is  higher  than  whom. 
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The  noun  of  course  -will  take  the  same  form  as  the  nominative 
case.  I am  happy  as  a king;  happier  than  a king.  The  first 
relation  is  that  of  equality,  expressed  by  as ; the  second,  that  of 
superiority,  expressed  by  than.  I am  happier  than  he  is.  The 
proposition  he  is  becomes  the  logical  object  of  the  comparison. 

Note  2. — I am  aware  that  grammarians  usually  construe 
the  noun  following  as  and  than,  implying  a comparison,  as  the 
subject  of  a finite  predicate  understood.  But  is  there  any 
need  of  supplying  such  a verb  ? Does  the  addition  of  the 
verb  and  the  predicate  adjective  add  anything  to  the  idea  ? 
“ As  high  as  a mountain  ” — is  high.  If  the  idea  is  not  ren- 
dered more  evident  by  this  addition,  and  it  seems  not  to  be, 
there  is  no  particular  reason  for  supplying  it.  The  relative 
pronoun  after  the  comparative  takes  the  objective  form.  The 
personal  pronouns  take  the  nominative  form,  and  the  neuter 
verb  is  understood  to  agree  with  it.  The  noun  does  not  dis- 
tinguish the  case  by  its  form,  and  may  therefore  be  in  either 
case.  These  may,  therefore,  be  either  in  the  objective  rela- 
tion, or  together  with  the  predicate  may  constitute  the  logical 
adjective  modifier  as  the  objective  proposition. 

The  Latin  or  Greek  scholar  will  readily  perceive  the  re- 
semblance between  these  relations,  and  the  mode  of  express- 
ing the  same  in  those  languages  by  the  oblique  cases,  either 
with  or  without  prepositions.  For  a student  in  either  of  those 
languages,  there  can  be  no  better  exercise  than  to  translate 
these  relations  from  the  English  into  the  corresponding  forms 
in  those  languages. 

3.  Adjectives  and  participles  modify  nouns, 
either  in  the  subject  or  predicate. 

4.  Tlie  adjective  is  modified  (adverbially)  by 
the  object  of  relation  and  adverb ; as,  It  is  well 
for  him ; It  is  very  well. 

8* 
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5.  The  participle  and  infinitiye  take  the  same 
modifiers  as  the  verbs  of  which  they  are  forms. 

6.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  an  object  of  relation 
after  verbs  : — (a.)  To  denote  the  reason  or  end 
in  view.  This  relation  was  formerly  marked  by 
for^  but  the  preposition  is  now  omitted.  A sim- 
ilar relation  exists  between  it  and  the  noun  ; as, 
The  man  (for)  to  go.  (b.')  To  denote  that  in 
respect  to  which,  after  verbs  and  adjectives ; as, 
He  must  — fight ; They  are  able  — to  read. 

7.  The  participle  is  used  as  the  object  of  rela- 
tion, or  as  an  adjective,  to  denote  the  state  or 
condition  of  the  noun : — (ja.')  as  a progressive 
state,  by  the  form  in  ing  ; (b.')  as  a state  of  rest, 
by  the  second  form  ; (c.)  as  having  been  pro- 
gressive at  a previous  time,  by  the  compound 
participle.  Thus,  I am  writing ; It  luas  written; 
We  having  written. 

The  second  form  of  the  participle  from  transitive  verbs  also 
implies  effect  received,  and  thus  constitutes  a logical  passive 
construction. 

8.  The  dependent  or  secondary  proposition  is 
used  to  denote  : — (a.')  the  time,  occasion,  or 
place  ; (b.')  the  condition ; and  (c.)  the  cause 
of  the  principal  proposition.  The  first  relation  is 
expressed  by  ivhen,  ivhere,  &c.  The  second  (b.') 
by  if,  unless,  except,  though,  nevertheless,  al- 
though, Ac.  The  third  (c.)  by  because,  for, 
since. 
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9.  The  relative  proposition  expresses  a second- 
ary proposition,  modifying  a noun  or  pronoun. 

10.  The  case  absolute,  with  a participle,  is  al- 
ways equivalent  to  a dependent  proposition,  and 
its  modifying  use  should  be  pointed  out. 

EXAMPLES. 

“ Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  cara- 
vansary early  in  the  morning.” 

Obidah  is  the  grammatical  subject,  and  left  the 
jiredicate.  Obidah  is  a proper  noun,  third  person 
singular,  governing  the  predicate  left.  Left  is  a 
transitive  verb,  irregular  in  conjugation,  leave, 
left,  left,  in  the  past  tense,  agreeing  with  its  sub- 
ject, Obidah. 

The  subject  is  modified  logically  by  son,  a 
noun  in  apposition,  and  son  is  modified  by  Aben- 
sina, the  object  of  the  relation  (of  source),  ex- 
pressed by  of.  The  predicate  left  is  modified  by 
the  common  noun  caravansary,  the  direct  object, 
and  by  the  adverb  early.  Early  is  modified  by 
the  noun  morning,  the  object  of  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by  the  preposition  in,  denoting  the  time. 

“ He  was  fresh  with  rest.” 

He  is  the  grammatical  subject,  ivas  the  predi- 
cate. He  is  a personal  pronoun  representing  the 
noun  Obidah,  of  the  masculine  gender,  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  and  governs  the  verb  ivas. 
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Whs  is  a form  of  the  irregular  neuter  verb  cm, 
was,  been.  It  is  in  the  past  tense,  varied  only  to 
denote  number,  sing,  luas,  plur.  tvere,  and  agrees 
with  its  subject,  he,  in  the  singular.  Fresh  is  an 
adjective  in  the  positive  degree,  used  to  denote 
the  quality  affirmed  of  the  subject.  Fresh  is 
modified  by  rest,  the  object  of  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by  with  (denoting  the  means). 

“ All  his  senses  were  gratified.” 

Senses  is  the  subject,  ivere  the  predicate. 
Senses  is  a common  noun  from  the  word  sense, 
varied  to  express  the  plural  number  by  adding  s, 
and  governs  the  verb  were.  Were  is  a form  of 
the  neuter  verb  am,  was,  been,  in  the  past  tense, 
singular  tv  as,  plural  tvere,  agreeing  with  the  sub- 
ject. Senses  is  modified  by  all  and  his,  consti- 
tuting the  logical  subject.  All  is  an  adjective, 
modifying  senses.  His  is  a personal  pronoun, 
from  he,  possessive  his,  denoting  the  relation  of 
ownership  to  the  subject,  senses.  Were  gratified 
is  the  logical  predicate.  Gratified  is  a participle 
from  the  regular  verb  gratify,  gratified,  grati- 
fied, in  the  second  form,  showing  the  condition 
affirmed  of  the  subject,  senses,  to  be  a state  of 
rest  and  effect  received. 

“ He  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his  me- 
ridian.” 

He  is  the  subject  unmodified.  Went  is  the 
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predicate,  modified  by  the  adverb  on,  and  the 
dependent  proposition  denoting  the  duration  of 
time,  connected  by  the  subordinate  connective 
till.  Went  is  an  intransitive  verb,  irregular  in 
conjugation,  go,  ^uent,  gone,  in  the  past  tense, 
not  varied  for  person  or  number,  agreeing  with 
the  subject  he.  It  is  modified  logically  by  the 
adverb  on.  The  subject  of  the  dependent  propo- 
sition is  sun,  the  predicate  approached,  modified 
logically  by  the  indirect  object,  meridian,  without 
the  preposition  to,  and  that  by  his,  the  possessive 
case  of  the  personal  pronoun  he. 

“ Having  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renew-ed  his 
pace.” 

He  is  the  subject,  modified  by  the  compound 
participle  having  calmed,  from  the  transitive  verb 
to  calm : calming,  calmed,  having  calmed.  The 
participle  is  modified  by  the  direct  object,  solici- 
tude. Reneiued  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  the 
direct  object,  pace,  and  that  by  his,  the  possessive 
case  of  the  pronoun  he. 

“ He  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease 
is  consulted.” 

He  is  the  grammatical  subject,  saiv  the  gram- 
matical predicate,  from  the  verb  see,  saiu,  seen, 
in  the  past  tense,  not  varied  for  person  and  num- 
ber. The  predicate  is  modified  logically  by  the 
adverbs  noiu  and  how,  and  by  the  objective  prop- 
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osition  happiness  is  lost,  as  the  direct  object.  In 
this  proposition  happiness  is  the  subject,  and  is 
the  grammatical  predicate,  modified  logically  to 
denote  the  state  affirmed  of  the  subject  by  the 
participle  lost.  It  is  also  modified  by  the  de- 
pendent proposition  denoting  the  oecasion  of  the 
affirmation  is  lost.  When  serves  to  show  the 
relation  between  the  two  propositions.  Ease  is 
the  subject,  and  is  the  predicate  of  this  propo- 
sition. The  predicate  is  modified  logically  by 
the  participle  in  the  second  form,  consulted. 

“ He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  in  his 
power,  — to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had 
passed.” 

He  is  the  subject,  resolved  the  predicate.  This 
is  modified  logically  by  the  infinitive  to  do,  used 
as  the  object  of  relation  without  a preposition,  de- 
noting that  in  respect  to  luhich  he  made  the  reso- 
lution (Rule  6) . It  is  itself  modified  as  a verbal 
noun  by  the  direct  object  embraced  in  the  double 
pronoun  ivhat,  equivalent  to  that  which.  This 
object  is  itself  modified  by  the  relative  proposition, 
“ (which)  yet  remained  in  his  power”  (Rule  9). 
What,  as  the  object  of  to  do,  is  modified  logically 
by  the  infinitive  to  tread,  used  as  a verbal  noun 
in  apposition  with  it.  To  tread,  as  a verb,  i^ 
modified  by  the  direct  object,  ground,  and  that 
by  the  relative  clause  which  he  had  passed.  It 
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is  modified  also  bj  the  adverb  back.  Which  is  a 
relative  connecting  the  affirmation  had  passed  to 
ground.,  and  representing  that  word  as  the  object 
of  relation  expressed  by  over.,  modifying  had 
passed. 

• N.  B.  — Let  these  modifiers  be  carefully  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  rules,  and  let  the  gram- 
matical modifications  of  words  be  given  by  the 
pupils  till  they  are  familiar  with  them. 

GEAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS. 

134.  Eule  1.  The  subject  of  a proposition  is 
in  the  nominative  case. 

Eem.  1.  The  subject  may  be  either  a noun,  pronoun,  an 
infinitive,  a phrase,  or  a proposition ; as.  Whether  it  is  my 
duty  concerns  me  alone  ; To  die  is  gain  for  me. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  imperative  is  always  wanting,  the 
form  of  the  verb  showing  the  person  and  number,  and  requir- 
ing the  second  person  of  the  pronoun ; as.  Sing,  ye  redeemed. 
Some  defective  verbs,  used  only  in  one  person,  have  no  sub- 
ject expressed.  Thus,  if  we  consider  oh  ! woe  ! &c.  defective 
verbs,  they  will  come  under  this  remark. 

Eule  2.  A noun  annexed  to  another  noun  to 
identify  or  define  it,  is,  by  apposition,  in  the  same 
case. 

Eem.  1 . The  noun  in  apposition  must  stand  in  the  same 
part  of  the  proposition  as  the  noun  modified  ; as,  Webster  the 
statesman  was  dead.  Webster  was  a statesman.  Statesman 
is  in  the  predicate  nominative. 
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2.  A •word  may  be  in  apposition  -witb  a sentence  or  clause, 
considered  as  the  name  of  an  idea  ; as,  He  offered  me  all  bis 
bouse  could  afford,  a favor  for  'wbicb  I was  deeply  grateful. 

3.  A noun  denoting  a lohole  often  takes  words  denoting  its 
parts  in  apposition  Avitb  it ; as,  Tbe  army,  a part  Infantry 
and  a part  cavalry,  was  crossing  tbe  river.  Each  other  and 
one  another  may  be  included  under  tbis  remark ; as.  They 
ran  towards  each  other ; They  ran,  each  towards  the  other. 

4.  In  expressions  like  the  following,  “ His  being  a drunk- 
ard,” the  noun  drunkard  is  tbe  predicate  noun,  denoting 
Avbat  tbe  p>erson  implied  in  his  is  assumed  to  be.  ' His  in  this 
use  implies  both  a person  and  tbe  possession  of  tbe  state  de- 
noted by  being. 

Eule  3.  The  possessive  case  is  followed  by  the 
iionn  denoting  the  thing  possessed. 

Rem.  — Two  or  more  nouns  connected  together,  im- 
plying possession  conjointly,  take  tbe  sign  of  tbe  possessive 
only  on  tbe  last;  as.  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  But  if  they 
imply  ownership  separately,  each  takes  tbe  sign  ; as,  W orces- 
ter’s  and  Webster’s  dictionaries. 

Eule  4.  A noun  or  pronoun  simply  named, 
and  having  no  connection  as  the  subject  of  a 
verb,  or  a modification  of  another  word,  is  in 
the  nominative  case  independent. 

This  rule  applies  to  cases  like. the  following:  — 
Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ? The  Sketch-Book. 
Men  ! brethren  ! hearken.  The  miseries  of  war ! 

Eule  5.  Pronouns  agree  with  their  nouns  in 
gender,  number,  and  person. 
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Rem.  1.  is  frequently  used  indefinitely,  and  also  to  repre- 
sent a person  or  sentence  as  an  object  merely ; as,  It  rains ; It 
is  time  to  go ; It  was  the  king  who  began  the  trouble ; It  is 
his  brother.  It,  in  these  cases,  refers  to  a person  or  thing 
considered  as  an  object  merely. 

2.  The  relative  clause  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  noun  which  it  modifies. 

The  expression  I am  the  man  loho  teach  you,  and  others 
similar,  are  wrong.  When  the  relative  refers  to  the  predicate 
nominative,  the  verb  is  in  the  third  person ; as.  The  man  ivho 
teaches  you.  But  if  it  refers  to  the  subject,  the  verb  is  in  the 
first  person  ; as,  I,  the  man  who  teach  you,  etc. 

3.  The  pronoun  may  stand  for  a proposition  or  a phrase, 
taken  as  the  name  of  an  idea. 

4.  The  pronoun  is  in  the  plural  when  it  stands  for  two 
nouns  so  taken  as  to  imply  plurality ; but  in  the  singular,  if 
they  are  not  taken  together ; as.  Faith  and  works  show  their 
possessor’s  Christianity ; John  or  James  will  go  in  his  own 
coach. 

Rule  6.  The  subject  goyerns  the  verb  in  num- 
ber and  person. 

Rem.  — The  verb  agrees  with  the  subject  in  number  and 
person  so  far  as  it  is  varied  to  express  this  agreement ; as, 
I am ; Peter  teas  an  apostle  ; Peter  and  James  were  ; I have 
been;  'Mohave  been. 

Rule  7.  When  the  subject,  either  a single 
word  or  more  than  one,  implies  plurality,  the 
verb  agrees,  with  it  in  the  plural. 

Rem.  — The  collective  noun,  when  it  represents  the  in- 
dividuals as  a class,  requires  the  predicate  in  the  singular ; 
but  when  it  represents  them  as  individuals,  it  takes  the  verb 
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In  tlie  plural ; as,  The  council  were  divided  ; The  council 
was  present. 

Rule  8.  Transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective 
case. 

Rem.  1 . Instead  of  a noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case, 
the  objective  proposition  is  commonly  used  after  verbs  denot- 
ing mental  states  or  actions  ; as.  See  that  they  go  ; You  know 
that  he  told  us  ; I think  that  it  is  so. 

2.  The  verbs  as7r,  teach^  give,  etc.  are  followed  by  the  direct 
object  and  the  object  of  relation,  with  or  without  the  prepo- 
sition ; as.  Ask  him  a question  ; Teach  them  grammar ; 
Write  me  a letter.  The  participle  from  these  verbs  used  in 
the  predicate  after  neuter  verbs,  is  followed  by  the  latter  ob- 
ject; as.  He  had  been  refused  protection  : — refused  m re- 
gard  to  protection. 

3.  Expressions  are  often  used  in  which  an  infinitive  follows 
an  objective  case  ; as,  Columbus  ordered  a strong /or^ress  to  he 
erected.  This  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  Latin  termed 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  some  writers  are  in- 
clined to  class  it  as  a proposition  having  the  predicate  in  the  in- 
finitive. This  is  an  anomalous  construction  in  any  language, 
and  may  be  avoided  by  considering  the  objective  noun  as  the 
object  of  the  preceding  verb,  modified  by  the  infinitive  de- 
noting that  in  respect  to  ivhich  ; as.  Concluding  the  things  to 
he  alike.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  objective  proposition  both  in 
English  and  Latin  ; as,  that  the  things  are  alike. 

Rule  9.  Neuter  verbs,  when  used  to  affirm 
anything  but  the  existence  of  the  subject,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a predicate  nominative,  adjective,  and 
participle. 

Rem.  1 . This  statement  \of  a general  principle  precludes  the 
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necessity  of  the  passive  and  progressive  compound  forms,  and 
renders  the  tables  much  less  burdensome  to  the  pupil’s  mem-  • 
ory.  It  also  brings  to  one  construction,  not  only  several 
lengthy  compound  forms,  but  many  exceptions,  with  which 
this  construction  has  hitherto  been  loaded;  as  that  of  the 
neuter  j^assive  verh,  as  it  was  styled.  He  was  gone.  The  gen- 
eral principle  of  the  use  of  the  participle  removes  all  the 
exceptions,  and  explains  all  the  uses  of  it.  In  the  use  of 
both  a predicate  noun  and  participle,  as  He  loas  elected  presi- 
dent, we  shall  consider  the  participle  as  showing  what  condi- 
tion is  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and  the  noun  logically  modify- 
ing the  participle  to  denote  in  what  respect  the  condition  ex- 
isted ; as.  Elected  in  respect  to  being  president. 

2.  Neuter  verbs  are  those  which  imply  existence  only. 

Eule  11.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  a verbal 
noun. 

Kem.  1.  It  may  stand  in  either  the  nominative  or  objective 
relation,  after  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbs.  Its  use 
after  than  and  as  has  been  explained  under  the  head  of  the 
relations  represented  by  the  remote  object  or  object  of  rela- 
tion. The  infinitive,  being  a noun,  stands  as  the  object  of 
relation,  in  common  with  the  noun,  when  no  predicate  is  ex- 
pressed ; as.  So  high  as  to  he  seen  ; Better  than  to  go. 

2.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  absolutely  ; as.  It  was, 
so  to  speak.^ 


* The  absolute  use  of  the  infinitive  has  not  been  referred  to  any 
principle  in  our  ordinary  grammars.  It  can  hardly  be  termed 
independent  in  its  use,  for  it  serves  as  a logical  modifier.  Thus  ; 
It  was,  so  to  speak,  a crime.  It  was,  ihQfact  being  spoken,  a crime. 
To  speak  seems  equivalent  to  the  noun  absolute  with  a participle. 
As  a verbal  noun,  it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  a participle,  im- 
plying the  use  of  an  indefinite  noun  with  it.  The  absolute  con- 
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3.  The  sign  to  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a preposi- 
tion, but  merely  as  a sign,  in  the  same  way  as  0 is  the  sign 
of  address.  0 man  ! 

Eule  12.  Participles  denote  the  state  of  the 
nouns  to  which  they  refer. 

Kem.  1.  The  participle  is  either  a verbal  noun  or  verbal  ad- 
jective. In  either  case  it  takes  the  same  logical  modifiers  as  the 
verb  to  which  it  belongs.  Being  may  take  the  predicate  nom- 
inative when  the  noun  or  pronoun  before  it  is  in  the  posses- 
sive case;  as,  His  being  a soldier'.  As  an  adjective,  it  differs 
from  the  class  of  words  so  called  only  in  its  logical  use,  to 
denote  the  conditions.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  gram- 
matical use  of  the  adjective  and  participle.  Such  words  as 
unsought,  unknown,  denote  condition,  and  may  be  parsed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  simple  forms,  sought,  knoivn. 

2.  When  used  as  a noun,  it  may  be  in  either  of  the  cases 
except  the  possessive. 

Rule  13.  Adverbs  modify  adverbs,  adjectives, 
and  verbs. 

Rem.  1.  When  used  Avith  reference  to  nouns,  they  become 
adjectives. 

2.  They  frequently  become  nouns,  and  are  then  to  be 
parsed  as  such  ; as,  Till  then  they  had  not  been  troubled ; They 
came  to  lohere  the  others  were  encamped.  At  once,  by  far, 
in  vain,  from  whence,  from  thence,  are  examples  of  this  use. 


struction,  always  serving  as  a modifier,  is  in  the  objective  relation, 
and,  according  to  Latham,  the  noun  is  in  the  objective  case.  The 
sun  being  risen.  The  noun  is  either  nominative  or  objective  in 
form.  Its  use  is  objective.  He  being  gone,  has  the  same  use, 
though  in  the  nominative  form. 
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3.  There  is  frequently  employed  to  introduce  a proposition, 
for  tlie  sake  of  euphony  merely  ; as,  There  was  a man.  It 
has  no  proper  qualifying  power  as  an  adverb. 

4.  Yes,no,  yea,nay,dkn^  amen  are  sometimes  called  inde- 
pendent adverbs.  They  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of  the 
eight  classes  of  words  (Latham,  etc.),  unless  they  are  defective 
verbs.,  used  only  in  the  frst  person  present  indicative. 

5.  Compounds,  as  in  vain,  etc.,  should  be  separated  into 
thek  elements  before  being  parsed. 

Eulb  14.  Co-ordinate  conjunctions  connect 
words  and  sentences  in  the  same  construction. 

Eem.  1 . These  are  the  only  connectives  having  but  a single 
office.  Relatives  connect  propositions,  and  represent  the  word 
to  which  the  proposition  is  connected. 

^Exception.  — Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart,  etc.  The  and  connects 
an  imperative  form  with  the  indicative  form. 

2.  Corresponding  conjunctions  are  both  — and;  that  — 
yet ; whether  — or  ; either  — or  ; neither  — nor. 

3.  As  is  used  in  various  ways  ; not  unfrequently  as  a rela- 
tive. As  a conjunction,  as  connects  words  in  apposition. 
“ The  same  as  the  principal.”  It  is  often  a relative  after 
such,  many,  and  some.  After  the  positive  degree  of  the  ad- 
jective, it  has  the  office  of  a preposition,  marking  the  relation 
of  equality  ; as.  Loud  as  thunder,  — Loud  = thunder.  In 
this  latter  use  it  is  commonly  termed  a conjunction,  and  may 
be  considered  under  the  next  class. 

Eulb  15.  Subordinate  connectives  show  the 
relation  between  principal  or  secondary  proposi- 
tions. 
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Kem.  — These  also  connect ; but,  like  the  prepositions,  their 
principal  office  is  to  mark  the  relation. 

Rule  16.  Prepositions  are  used  to  mark  tlie 
relations  of  nouns  and  pronouns  to  the  words 
which  thej  modify. 

Eem.  — That  the  preposition  has  no  governing  power^  but 
is  simply  accidental  in  its  use,  is  evident  from  the  case  of 
verbs  followed  by  both  a direct  and  indirect  object.  Thus  ; 
Give  me  the  book.  The  preposition  is  not  understood,  but 
me  is  govei’iied  by  give  (Wells).  But  the  hook  is  the  direct 
object,  and  me  is  a more  remote  object.  By  changing  the 
position  of  the  objects,  the  preposition  becomes  necessary, 
but  its  insertion  does  not  change  the  relation  of  the  pronoun 
me  to  the  verb  give  ; as.  Give  the  book  to  me. 

Rule  18.  Interjections  have  no  grammatical 
relations.  In  such  expressions  as  Ah  me  I ah  has 
really  the  force  of  an  impersonal  verb.  Woe  to 
me!  Words  commonly  used  as  inteijections, 
when  used  in  relation  with  other  words,  are 
excluded,  by  this  rule,  from  the  list  of  inter- 
jections.' 
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PUNCTUATION. 

This  part  of  grammar  treats  of  the  points  used 
to  show  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
sentence,  and  the  rules  for  their  use. 

Kem.  — There  is  at  present  a uniform  usage  among  -writ- 
ers only  in  respect  to  the  principal  divisions  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  minor  divisions  are  marked  differently  by  dif- 
ferent writers. 

The  points  used  are  the  period  (.),  the  co- 
lon (:),  the  semicolon  (;),  the  comma  (,),  the 
marks  of  interrogation  (?)  and  exclamation  ( ! ) , 
whose  use  is  rhetorical  rather  than  grammatical ; 
also  the  dash  ( — ),  having  both  a grammatical 
and  rhetorical  use. 

(1.)  The  Period  is  used  to  mark  the  close  of  a 
complete  sentence.  Every  complete  enunciation 
of  a thought  should  be  followed  by  a period,  un- 
less the  character  of  the  sentence  requires  either 
the  interrogation  or  exclamation.  The  same 
character  is  used  after  abbreviations  of  proper 
names,  titles,  &c. ; as.  Rev.,  M.  D.,  P.  C.,  Esq. 
In  this  use  it  has  hardly  a grammatical  character. 

(2.)  General  rule  for  the  minor  points. 

(<z.)  Words  and  phrases  not  immediately  con- 
nected are  separated  by  the  comma.  (Z>.)  Com- 
pound sentences  in  which  the  members  are  divided 
by  the  comma,  or  in  which  the  members  have  but 
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little  connection,  take  the  semicolon  between  the 
propositions,  (c.)  Compound  sentences  taking 
the  semicolon  in  either  of  the  principal  divisions, 
and  connected  either  by  a conjunction  or  adverb, 
take  the  colon  before  the  connecting  word. 

(a.)  “ Thread  and  cords  were  made  of  its 
fibres,  pins  and  needles  of  its  thorns,  and  bread 
was  formed  of  its  roots.”  (Goodrich.) 

(6.)  “ With  an  athletic  frame.  Lord  Brougham 
possesses  a mental  organization  singularly  robust ; 
and  his  style  of  speaking  is  cast  in  a correspond- 
ing mould.  Lord  Brougham’s  voice  is  not  musi- 
cal ; at  times,  in  its  louder  tones,  it  is  harsh  and 
hoarse,  and  sounds  like  the  scream  of  the  eagle 
swooping  down  on  its  prey.”  (Edinburgh  Re- 
view.) 

(c.)  “ As  we  perceive  the  shadow  to  have  moved 
along  the  dial,  but  did  not  see  it  moving ; and  it 
appears  that  the  grass  has  grown,  though  nobody 
ever  saw  it  grow : so  the  advances  we  make  in 
knowledge,  as  they  consist  in  such  minute  steps, 
are  perceivable  only  in  the  distance.” 

(3.)  General  rule  for  the  use  of  the  points 
when  a word  or  part  of  a proposition  is  omitted. 
When  a word  which  has  been  previously  used, 
and  therefore  can  readily  be  supplied,  is  omitted, 
the  ellipsis  is  marked  by  a comma. 

“ A wise  man  seeks  to  shine  in  himself ; a fool, 
to  outshine  others.” 
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The  Colon. 

(4.)  A proposition  complete  in  itself,  but  fol- 
lowed by  a proposition  denoting  an  inference  or 
explanation,  takes  a semicolon  after  it,  if  tlie  con- 
necting word  is  expressed ; but  the  colon,  under 
the  rule  for  ellipsis,  if  the  connective  is  omitted ; 
as.  Hypocrisy  is  a vice ; for  it  is  falsehood  in 
action.  Hypocrisy  is  a vice : it  is  falsehood  in 
action. 

“ Study  to  acquire  a habit  of  thinking : no 
study  is  more  important.” 

(5.)  A quotation,  speech,  or  enumeration  of 
articles,  when  formally  introduced,  should  be 
preceded  by  a colon.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  parts  so  far  as  regards  their 
ideas. 

“ But  the  criterion  is  this : How  did  they  act 
upon  the  crowds  that  listened  ? ” 

The  Semicolon. 

(6.)  A series  of  distinct  propositions  having  a 
common  dependence  on  either  the  beginning  or 
closing  portion  of  the  sentence,  should  be  sep- 
arated by  the  semicolon. 

“ If  we  think  of  glory  in  the  field  ; of  wisdom 
in  the  cabinet;  of  the  purest  patriotism;  of 
the  highest  integrity,  public  and  private ; of  re- 
ligious feelings  without  intolerance  and  without 
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extravagance  ; — the  august  figure  of  Washington 
presents  itself  as  the  personation  of  all  these 
ideas.” 

(7.)  Several  short  propositions  following  each 
other  take  the  comma  between  them  if  the  ideas 
they  represent  have  any  connection;  but  if  the 
propositions  are  related  only  as  representing  as- 
sociated ideas,  they  are  separated  by  the  semi- 
colon ; if  they  have  neither  of  these  relations,  but 
only  that  of  being  portions  of  a discourse,  by  the 
period ; as,  — 

“ I deny  the  right,  I acknowledge  not  the 
property.” 

“ The  great  stream  of  time  is  flowing  on ; all 
things  around  us  are  in  ceaseless  motion;  and 
we  vainly  imagine  to  preserve  our  relative  posi- 
tion among  them  by  getting  out  of  the  current, 
and  standing  stock-still  on  the  margin.” 

(8.)  The  semicolon  is  placed  before  as^  to 
wit,  namely,  &c.,  when  followed  by  an  illustra- 
tion or  enumeration  of  particulars. 

Rem.  — This  latter  use  differs  from  the  similar  rule  under 
the  colon,  by  the  insertion  of  the  word.  Where  this  is  omit- 
ted, the  colon  is  required. 

THE  COMMA. 

(9.)  The  comma  should  never  be  put  between 
a subject  and  predicate  when  they  stand  in  im- 
mediate relation,  nor  between  an  adjective  and 
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noun,  or  a verb  and  adverb  or  modifying  clause 
immediately  following  the  verb ; as,  The  good 
horse  runs  rapidly  along  the  road. 

(10.)  Several  words  in  the  same  construction 
having  the  connective  expressed  between  them 
do  not  require  to  be  separated  by  a comma; 
as,  John  and  James  went  and  got  it. 

(11.)  If  several  words  in  the  same  construc- 
tion are  not  connected  by  the  conjunction,  they 
require  to  be  separated  by  a comma ; as.  Wis- 
dom, goodness,  justice,  and  truth  are  found  in 
him.  Milton’s  poetry  is  always  healthful,  bright, 
and  vigorous.  The  child  creeps,  skips,  walks, 
and  runs. 

Rem.  — This  comma  is  inserted  under  the  principle  of 
ellipsis. 

(12.)  Dependent  propositions  are  separated 
from  principal  ones  by  a comma ; as.  If  a man 
will  not  work,  he  shall  not  eat. 

(13.)  A noun  in  apposition,  with  modifying 
words  annexed  to  it,  is  separated  <from  the  noun 
it  modifies  by  a comma ; as,  Augustus,  the  Eo- 
man  Emperor,  was  a patron  of  the  fine  arts. 

(14.)  Words  and  phrases  placed  out  of  their 
proper  grammatical  order  are  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas ; as.  He  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a worthy  man.  Formerly,  com- 
ets spread  terror. 
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(15.)  The  name  of  the  person  or  thing  ad- 
dressed, in  an  imperative  sentence,  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a comma ; as, 
John,  bring  me  my  hat. 

(16.)  When  the  relative  danse  limits  the 
meaning  of  the  antecedent  to  a particular  sense, 
the  comma  is  not  inserted  before  it.  But  ■when 
the  relative  modifies  the  antecedent,  or  presents 
an  additional  thought,  the  comma  is  inserted ; 
as,  I "who  speak  to  you  am  he.  Bring  me  my 
books,  which  are  my  most  reliable  companions. 

(17.)  The  question  is  followed  by  the  mark  of 
interrogation.  This  mark  may  stand  at  the  end 
of  a sentence,  or  at  the  end  of  a subdivision. 

(18.)  The  mark  of  admiration  follows ■ excla- 
mations and  sentences  denoting  strong  emotion. 
It  may  take  the  place  of  either  of  the  grammat- 
ical points. 

(19.)  The  dash  is  used,  when  the  sentence 
breaks  off  suddenly  before  its  completion;  as, 
“ There  are  three  great  heads  in  this  country, 
Webster’s,  Clay’s,  and  — modesty  forbids  me  to 
mention  the  third.” 

The  dash  is  often  used  by  later  writers  to 
take  the  place  of  the  minor  grammatical  points. 

Note.  — Eor  a more  complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  consult 
Wilson’s  Elements  of  Punctuation. 
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OTHER  MARKS. 

The  Apostrophe  (’)  used  to  mark  the  omis- 
sion of  a letter  or  syllable;  as,  I^ve  for  I have. 
It  is  also  used  to  designate  the  possessive  case  of 
file  nouns. 

The  Hyphen  (-)  is  used  to  join  the  parts  of 
words  when  divided  at  the  end  of  a line,  and  also 
to  join  the  parts  of  compound  words ; as,  Pre- 
pare your  les-son.  The  All-Wise. 

Marks  of  Quotation  (“  ”)  are  employed  to 
show  that  a passage  is  taken  from  another  writer. 

When  one  quotation  is  made  within  another, 
the.  included  one  should  have  single  marks  of 
quotation ; as,  “ The  universal  cry  is,  ‘ Let  us 
march  against  Philip  ; let  us  fight  for  our  liber- 
ties ; let  us  conquer  or  die.’  ” 

Parentheses  ( ) were  formerly  more  used  than 
at  present  to  mark  a part  of  the  sentence  which 
had  no  dependence  on  the  rest  of  it,  and  which 
might  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  sense  ; as. 
To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe)  what  to 
thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done. 

The  comma  or  the  dash  is  now  generally  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Brackets  [ ] are  nearly  the  same  as  parentheses, 
but  are  more  commonly  used  to  mark  a word  or 
phrase  inserted,  but  not  found  in  the  original. 

The  index  ( ) is  used  to  call  attention  to 
10 
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what  follows.  Three  stars  or  N.  B.  are 

also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  caret  (y^)  is  used  only  in  manuscript,  to 
show  that  the  word  written  over  the  line  is  to  be 
read  in  the  line. 

The  brace  — -)  is  used  to  connect  several 

things  in  one  relation. 

Leaders  are  dots  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  end  of 
the  line.  They  are  used  in  indexes  of  books,  &c. 

Marks  of  ellipsis  are  either  a dash  ( ), 

points  (.  . .),  or  asterisks  (*  * ^).  Thus,  Lord 
C n,  for  Clarendon. 

ACCENTS. 

There  are  three  marks  of  accent  placed  over 
the  vowels:  the  acute  ('),  the  grave  ('),  and 
the  circumflex  ('^),  as  in  fancy,  favor,  fall. 

Marks  of  quantity.  Of  these  there  are  three  : 
the  short  (“),  the  long  ("),  and  the  dieere- 
sis  (”).  The  last  is  usually  placed  over  the 
second  of  two  vowels  standing  together,  to  show 
that  they  are  to  be  sounded  separately. 

The  marks  of  reference  are  the  star  ('^),  the 
dagger  (f),  the  double  dagger  (|),  the  section 
(§),  the  parallel  (||),  and  the  paragraph  (^). 

These  are  used  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  on  each  page. 
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PROSODY. 

This  division  of  grammar  relates  to  the  accent 
of  words  and  their  arrangement  into  verse.  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the 
kinds  of  verse. 

A verse  is  composed  of  a definite  number  of 
syllables,  with  a particular  arrangement  as  to 
their  quantity,  whether  they  are  long  or  short, 
constituting  feet. 

A foot  is  a combination  of  several  syllables 
taken  together.  Syllables  are  either  long  or 
short,  according  to  the  accent  given  them. 

The  principal  feet  in  English  are  the  iambus, 
the  trochee,  the  anapcest,  and  the  dactyl. 

The  iambus  consists  of  a short  and  a long 
syllable  ; as,  devote.  The  trochee,  of  a long  and 
a short  syllable  ; as,  grateful.  The  anapaest,  of 
two  short  and  a long  ; as,  incomplete.  The  dac- 
tyl, of  a long  and  two  short ; as,  comforter. 

Scanning  consists  in  dividing  a verse  into  its 
appropriate  feet ; as, 

lambic : — 

All  are  j but  parts  j of  one  | stupen  | dous  whole. 

Trochaic : — 

Lightly  I touched  by  | fairy  | fingers. 
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Anapaestic : — 

At  the  close  [ of  the  day,  | when  the  ham  [ let  is  still. 

Dactylic : — 

Earth  has  no  | sorrows  that  [ heaven  cannot  [ heal. 

The  several  feet  may  be  found  in  the  same 
verse,  and  the  number  of  feet  is  determined  only 
by  the  will  of  the  poet. 

POETIC  PAUSES. 

Yerse  requires  a slight  pause  at  the  end  of 
each  line,  and  in  reading  it  should  be  observed, 
unless  it  will  interfere  with  the  sense. 

The  caesural  pause  occurs  in  verses  of  several 
feet;  as. 

On  a mountain  stretched  ||  beneath  a hoary  Avillow. 


THE  END. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“A  more  interesting  and  instructive  biographical  work  we  have  never  read. 
High  as  was  our  opinion  of  Channing,  — of  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  — 
She  perusal  of  this  work  has  convinced  us  that  we  never  duly  estimated  liim. 

His  letters  reveal  his  character  more  fully  than  his  sermons  and  essays. 

In  his  letters  he  lays  his  heart  entirely  open  ; and  no  man,  no  matter  what  his 
opinions  or  prejudices,  can  read  them  without  saying,  — ‘Channing  was,  in- 
deed, a great  and  good  man,  — one  who  lived  for  the  world!’  ” — Christian 
Messenger. 

“Only  one  who  was  similar  in  purpose  and  temper,  — who  felt  like  aspira- 
tions, hopes,  and  faith,  — could  at  all  do  justice  to  the  distinguislied  subject. 
The  present  book  must,  therefore,  we  are  sure,  give  us  Chaiining’s  character 
in  its  completeness,  and  true  harmony  and  proportions  of  parts.”  — Salem 
Observer. 

“ These  memoirs  of  a great  and  good  man  will,  we  apprehend,  obtain  an  un- 
commonly extensive  circulation,  not  only  among  the  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians in  vvliich  he  ranked  himself,  but  with  all  who  reverence  purity  of  charac- 
ter. an  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  eminent  talents,  guided  by  virtue  and  piety.” 
— Salem  Register. 

“ If  we  mistake  not.  now  is  tlie  very  time  in  God’s  providence  when  the  bi- 
ography of  William  Ellery  Clianning  could  best  make  its  appearance-  We  have 
heard  that  a distinguished  divine,  of  different  speculative  religious  views  from 
Dr.  Channing,  has  recently  said,  — ‘ Channing  is  greatly  needed  among  us  ai 
this  present  moment.’  Behold  him  here!  We  doubt  not  that  the  biography 
thus  prepared  is  to  make  a great  impression  on  the  age  that 's  passing,  and  that 
IS  yet  to  come  ” — Christian  Register. 
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LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  WOMEN.  By  Rev.  William  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.  1 vol.  16tno.  Price,  62^  cents. 

Contents.  — An  Appeal.  Home.  Duties.  Education.  Follies.  Woman’s 
Mission. 

“ We  know  of  no  book  which  we  can  recommend  so  unlTesitatingly  as  this  ol 
Mr.  Eliot.”  — Christian  Examiner. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THOUGHT  AND  FEELING.  By 
the  Author  of  “ Visiting  niy  Relations.”  16mo.  Price,  75  cts. 

“A  very  interesting,  piquant  book,  and  every  body  is  reading  it It 

will  do  a great  deal  of  good  by  clearing  up  people’s  morbid  moods  of  mind,  and 
showing  that  an  entire  trust  and  reliance  on  God  are  th&  best  medicine  of  the 
heart.  This  work  shows  how  valuable  a book  can  be  written  out  of  the  history 
of  a private  life.” — Cincinnati  paper. 

GOD  WITH  MEN  ; or,  Footprints  of  Providential  Leaders. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood.  1 vol.  12mo. 

SERMONS.  By  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore.  1 vol.  12ino 

HOW  I BECAME  A UNITARIAN,  explained  in  a Series  of 
Letters  to  a Friend.  By  a Clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  12mo.  Price,  75  cents. 

SERMONS  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  A TWELVEMONTH 
By  Rev.  N.  L.  Frothingham,  D.  D.  12ino.  Price,  $ 1.00. 
“As  a writer,  Mr.  Frothingham  ranks  among  the  best  of  New  England  di 

vines His  sermons  are  prepared  with  great  care,  and  possess,  on  account 

of  their  moral  tone,  their  fervent  spirit,  their  earnest  pleadings  for  duty,  a high 
value.”  — Neio  Covenant. 

THE  MISCELLANIES  OF  JAMES  MARTINEAU.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King.  12tno.  Price,  $1.25. 

“Mr.  Martineau’s  productions  are  distinguished  by  a loftiness  of  tone,  a cath- 
olic candor,  a severity  of  logic  and  intellectual  fidelity,  a clearness  of  moral  dis- 
crimination, and  an  affluence  of  imagery,  and  vigorous  precision  of  expression.” 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  FORGIVENESS 
OF  SIN.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  16mo.  Price,  50  cts. 
“ This  is  the  work  of  a thoughtful,  serious  man  ; on  a topic  of  great  practical 

importance It  contains  much  that  richly  deserves  the  serious  consi.lera 

tion  of  all  readers.”  — Traveller. 

ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS ; an  At 
tempt  to  convey  their  Spirit  and  Significance.  By  Rev.  John 
Hamilton  Thom.  12mo.  Price,  75  cents. 

“Its  deeply  religious  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  its  clear  expositions,  will  rende" 
an  instructive  and  agreeable  book  to  the  Biblical  scholar  and  devout  Christian 
of  every  faith.” 

RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS.  By  William 
VON  Humboldt.  16mo.  Price,  622  cents. 

“ It  cannot  be  re, id  without  imparling  strength  and  cnmfirt,  es)jpcially  to 
those  who  are  called  to  endure  the  misfortunes  of  life.”  — Christian  Witness. 

“ To  read  them  seem?  like  being  admitted  to  a pecsonal  and  privileged  inter- 
view with  one  of  ths  greatest  men  of  the  age.” 
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MEMOIR  OF  MARY  L.  WARE,  Wife  of  Flenry  Ware,  Jr. 
By  Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall.  With  a fine  engraving  on  steel. 
Seventh  Edition.  12mo.  Price,  $ 1.25. 

A book  like  this  is  a great  gift  to  the  world.  It  is  a light  in  the  pathway  oi 

every-day  life It  is  a judicious,  atfectionate  record  of  a strong,  earnest, 

consistent  Christian  life It  is  delightful  to  see  a character  so  thoroughly 

religious  as  was  Mrs.  Ware’s.”  — Buffalo  Com.  Advertiser. 

‘‘Among  the  biographies  of  Christian  women,  eminent  for  their  piety,  their 
meek  devotion  to  their  religious  profession,  and  their  holy  conduct  in  all  the 
walks  of  life,  this  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Ware  deserves  to  take  a high  rank.”  — Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin. 

“ No  one  could  desire,  for  sister,  daughter,  or  friend,  a more  instructive,  pleas 
ing,  or  touching  lesson  of  the  quiet,  unobtrusive,  simple  virtues  of  domestic  life, 
than  this  unpretending  volume,  prepared  by  one  at  once  so  appreciative  of  the 
virtues  of  his  subject,  and  so  well  qualified  to  do  them  justice.”  — Boston  Atlas. 

“ The  book  is  a treasure,  and  belongs  to  the  permanent  riches  of  our  devotional 
literature.”  — Christian  Inquirer. 

THE  SICKNESS  AND  HEALTH  OF  TFIE  PEOPLE  OF 
BLEABURN.  1 vol.  16nio.  Price,  50  cents. 

‘‘The  story  is  one  that  no  person  will  think  of  laying  down,  when  once  they 
begin  to  read  it,  until  the  last  word  of  the  last  page  has  been  reached.”  — 
Traveller. 

THE  PROPHETS  AND  KINGS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. A Series  of  Sermons  preached  in  tJie  Chapel  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  By  Rev.  Frederic  Denison  Maurice,  Chap- 
lain of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King’s  Col- 
lege, London.  Second  Edition.  12rno.  Price,  $1.25. 

“ Rich  in  learning  and  thought  and  practical  views  of  life.”  — Christian  Ob- 
server. 

“ We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  volume  will  be  found  full  of  instruction 

and  eminently  suggestive We  have  followed  his  instructive  pages  with 

delight.”  — Christian  Examiner. 

THE  CHILD’S  MATINS  AND  VESPERS.  By  a Mother. 
Comprising  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening, 
&c.  Second  Edition.  32mo.  Price,  37^  cents. 

‘‘A  capital  little  book  to  lay  on  your  child’s  table  beside  the  Bible,  that  good 
and  holy  thoughts  may  be  the  first  and  last  every  day.” — Ohio  Inquirer. 

“ The  parent  who  wishes  to  keep  the  heart  of  the  child  pure,  to  form  habits 
of  prayer,  to  inspire  the  young  mind  with  profitable  reflections,  and  lead  the 
early  years  into  proper  spiritual  habits,  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  this  little 
volume.”  — Christian  Era. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN.  By  Rev.  William  G.  El- 
iot, Jr.  1 vol.  16rno.  Price,  62^  cents. 

Contents.  — An  Appeal.  Self  Education.  Leisure  Time.  Transgression. 
The  Ways  of  Wisdom.  Religion. 

“ The  practical  wisdom,  the  habits  of  close  observation,  and  the  sincere  piety 
of  Mr.  Eliot,  united  with  what  we  must  consider  an  essential  element  in  his  suc- 
cess,— his  sympathy  with  the  young,-- have  fitted  him  to  discharge  his  task 
successfully.”  — ChristUu  Examiner. 
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COMMUNION  THOUGHTS.  By  Rev.  Stephen  G.  Bul- 
FINCH.  Author  of  “Lays  of  the  Gospel,”  &c.,  &c.  16mo. 

Price,  62^  cents. 

“ We  especially  commend  it  to  all  those  who  are  desirt  us  of  becoming  religious 

professors,  but  hesitating  about  their  fitness No  one  can  read  it  without 

becoming  better.”  — 2'aunton  Whig. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PARENT.  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Au- 
thor  of  “ The  Young  Maiden,”  &c.,  &c.  16mo.  Price,  75  cts. 

“We  regard  the  book  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  for  sev- 
eral years, and  we  would,  after  a careful  perusal  of  this  volume,  own 

our  obligations  to  the  author  for  very  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  set 
forth  with  clearness  and  force.”- — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

THE  STARS  AND  THE  EARTH;  OR  THOUGHTS 
UPON  SPACE,'  TIME,  AND  ETERNITY.  Third  Amer- 
ican from  the  Third  London  Edition.  iSmo.  Price,  25  cents. 
“ It  contains  a vast  amount  of  thought,  clothed  in  a religious  garb,  and  through- 
out which  flows  an  exalted  view  of  argument,  inducing  lofty  aspirations  and 
clearer  views  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Creator,  as  the  reader  proceeds  step  by  step 
from  the  opening  page  to  the  close.”  — Taunton  Whig. 

ECHOES  OF  INFANT  VOICES.  16mo.  Price,  50  cents. 

“The  selections  are  made  with  good  taste  and  judgment,  from  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  American  poetry  of  Caroline  Bowles,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Longfellow,  Lo_well, 
Bryant,  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  and  others.  The  little  work  seems  admirably  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  its  mission  of  sympathy  and  kindness.”  — Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  ADDRESSES.  By 
Frederic  T.  Gray,  Pastor  of  the  Bulfincli  Street  Church 
Price,  62^  cents. 

“ Mr.  Gray  speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  and  tie  Addresses  before  us  con- 
tain facts  of  great  interest,  which,  but  for  some  such  record,  would  soon  be  lost.” 
— Christian  Examiner. 

FAMILIAR  SKETCHES  OF  SCULPTURE  AND  SCULP- 
TORS. By  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee,  Author  of  “ Tlie -Old  Painters,” 
“ Luther  and  his  Times,”  “ Cranrner  and  his  Times,”  &c.,  «&c. 
2 vols.  16mo. 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT  AND  LIFE. 
By  C.  A.  Bartol,  Junior  Minister  of  the  West  Church,  Bos- 
ton. Second  Edition,  revised,  with  an  Introduction.  l2mo. 
Price,  ^ 1.00. 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  BODY  AND  FORM. 
By  C.  A.  Bartol.  12mo.  Price,  $ 1.00. 

“The  highest  praise  that  we  can  give  these  Discourses  is,  to  say  that  they 

have  all  the  marks  and  featurss  of  Christian  sermons Their  eloquence 

is  that  of  deep  religious  convir.tion,  and  of  fervor  as  calm  as  it  is  earnest,  as  ear- 
nest as  it  is  calm.”  — Christi  in  Examiner. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  JEWISH  SCRIPTURES  AND  AN- 
TIQ.UITIES.  By  John  G.  Palfrey,  D.  D , LL.  D.  Volumes 
Three  and  Four.  8vo.,  cloth.  Price,  $ 5 00. 
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HEBREW  LYRICAL  HISTORY  ; or,  Select  Psalms,  arranged 
in  the  Order  of  tlie  Events  to  winch  they  relate.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Bulfinch.  16mo.  Price, 
67^  cents. 

From  a Letter  o/ Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

“ I have  looked  it,  over,  and  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  it,  throughout. 
Not  only  is  the  literary  execution  such  as  to  bring  out  the  unequalled  devotional 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  those  ancient  lyrics,  fur  the  benelit  of  general  readers; 
but  it  must  also  add,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  not  a little,  to  their  moral  and  relig- 
ious elTscl  I cannot  conceive  of  a better  book  to  be  read  in  the  daily  devotions 
of  the  family ; the  introduction  to  the  Psalm  and  the  Psalm  being  read  together.” 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH;  or,  A Visit  to  a Religious  Scep- 
tic. By  Henry  Rogers,  Author  of  “ Reason  and  Faith,  and 
other  Miscellanies.”  Fourth  Edition.  1 vol.  12mo.  Price, 
$ 1.25. 

” We  warmly  commend  it  to  universal  perusal,  as  perhaps  the  most  valuable, 
and  certainly  the  most  brilliant,  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  ‘ evidences,’ 
which  has  been  made  during  the  present  century.”  — London  Eclectic  Review. 

REASON  AND  FAITH,  and  otlier  Miscellanies  of  Henry 
Rogers,  Author  of  “The  Eclipse  of  Faith.”  12mo.  Second 
Edition,  cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

“It  will  be  sufficient  recommendation  of  this  work  to  say  that  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  eminently  gifted  mind  with  the  work  lately  published,  which 

has  acquired  such  wide  celebrity,  entitled  ‘ The  Eclipse  of  Faith.’ Every 

page  in  the  volume  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a mighty  intellect.” — Albany 
Argus. 

POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  TO  UNITARIAN  CHRISTI- 
ANITY CONSIDERED  AND  ANSWERED.  In  Seven 
Discourses.  By  Rev.  George  W.  Burnap.  16mo.  pp.  166. 
Price,  37^-  cents. 

Contents. — The  Position  of  Unitarianism  defined.  Unitarians  not  Infidels. 
Explaining  the  Bible  and  Explaining  it  away.  Unitarianism  not  mere  Morality. 
Unitarianism  Evangelical  Christianity.  Unitarianism  does  not  tend  to  Unbelief. 
Dr.  Watts  a Unitarian. 

“ These  topics  Mr.  Burnap  treats  with  a freshness  of  thought  which  will  ren- 
der the  volume  acceptable  to  those  who  have  a taste  for  reading  of  this  sort, 
while  its  general  merits  place  it  in  the  class  of  works  one  would  wish  to  see  ex- 
tensively circulated  among  those  who  think  that  Unitarianism  has  nothing  to 
stand  upon,  or  that  it  is  a doctrine  full  of  impiety.”  — Christian  Examiner. 

A STUDY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN.  A Sketch  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Binney.  16mo.  Price, 
38  cents. 

PILGRIM  CEI.EBRATION.  An  Account  of  the  Pilgrim  Cel- 
ebration at  Plymuuil),  August  1,  1853,  conlnining  a List  of 
the  Decorations  in  tlie  Town,  and  correct  Copies  of  the  Speech- 
es made  at  the  Dinner-Table.  Revised  by  the  Pilgrim  Society. 
1 vol.  8vo.  Price,  50  cents. 

PA.YSON  AND  DUNTON’S  PENMANSHIP,  comprised  in 
Six  Parts,  being  a complete  system  of  instruction  in  penman- 
ship, with  specimens  of  mercantile  forms  in  daily  use  in  the  of- 
fice and  counting-room  — Alsu,  Pcnii'.anship  for  Ladies. 
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SERx^IONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  COiMiMUNION.  Designed  to 
promote  the  Culture  of  tlie  Religious  Affections.  Edited  by 
Rev,  T.  R.  Sullivan.  12mo.  pp.  403.  Price,  75  cents. 

This  work  is  not  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  “forms 
a series  of  practical  discourses  of  the  persuasive  kind,  relating  to  repentance, 
or  the  duty  of  commencing  the  Christian  course,  — to  edification,  or  the  en- 
couragements to  progressive  Christian  improvement,  — and  to  the  eucharistic 
service,  as  aflfording  exercise  for  all  the  grateful  and  devout  affections  of  the 
heart  in  every  stage  of  its  subjection  to  Christian  discipline.”  — Preface. 


The  followins  is  a list  of  the  writers  : — 


Rev.  H.  A.  Miles,  Lowell. 

“ F.  Parkman,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

“ S.  Judd,  Augusta. 

“ F.  D.  Huntington,  Boston. 

“ C.  T.  Brooks,  Newport. 

“ N.  Hall,  Dorchester. 

“ J.  I.  T.  CooLiDGE,  Boston. 

“ G.  W.  Briggs,  Plymouth. 

“ A.  A.  Livermore,  Keene. 

“ J.  Whitman,  Lexington. 

“ J.  W.  Thompson,  Salem. 

H.  W.  Bellows,  New  York. 

“ E.  S.  Gannett,  D.  D.,  Boston. 
“ A.  P.  Peabody,  Portsmouth. 
J.  Walker,  D D.,  Cambridge. 
C.  Robbins,  Boston. 


Rev.  G.  E.  Ellis,  Charlestown. 

“ G.  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Roxbury. 

“ J.  H.  Morison,  Milton. 

“ A.  Young,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

“ E,  B.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Providence, 

“ S.  G.  Bulfinch,  Nashua. 

“ O.  Dewey,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

“ S.  Osgood,  Providence. 

“ A.  Hill,  Worcester. 

“ W.  H.  Furness,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
“ N.  L.  Frothingham,  D.D.,  Boston. 
“ E.  Peabody,  Boston. 

“ S.  K.  Lothrop,  “ 

“ C.  A.  Bartol,  “ 

“ A.  B.  Muzzey,  Cambridge. 


“The  design  of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  admirably 
executed,  and  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  churches.  We  chanced  to 
open  at  Sermon  XVIII.,  on  Christian  Education,  and  were  pleased  to  see  the 
idea  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  celebrated  book  on  ‘ Christian  Nurture  ’ illustrated  and 
urged  in  a sermon  by  Dr.  Putnam,  preached  two  years  before  Dr.  Pushnell’s 
book  made  its  appearance.” — Christian  Register. 

“ The  tone  of  these  sermons,  their  living  interest,  their  unpremeditated  vari- 
ety in  unity,  fit  them  well  for  this  purpose, — close  personal  influence  on  minds 
of  widely  differing  views,  united  in  the  one  great  aim  of  a Christian  life.  Wo 
shall  probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  some  selections.”  — Chris- 
tian Inquirer. 

“We  think  the  volume  is  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  dis- 
courses ever  issued  from  the  American  press.”  — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 


THE  GOSPEL  NARRATIVES,  their  Origin,  Peculiarities, 
and  Transmission.  By  Rev,  Henry  A.  Miles.  16mo 
pp.  174.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  work  is  designed  for  families  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  contains  a com- 
pari,sorr  of  each  Gospel  with  the  education,  life,  and  character  of  its  author, 
and  with  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view  in  its  composition  ; as  also  an  ac- 
count of  the  transmission  of  the  Gospels  down  to  our  time,  and  the  evirJence 
of  their  uncorrupted  preservation. 

“ This  volume  by  Mr.  Miles  has  substantial  value.  It  is  by  the  circulation 
and  use  of  such  books  that  Christian  knowledge  is  to  be  e.xtended,  and  Chris- 
tian faith  confirmed.  By  a thorough  study  even  of  this  small  work  in  child 
hood,  many  persons  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  through  life  a clear 
and  connected  idea  of  the  biographies  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  exter- 
nal evidence  in  their  favor,  instead  of  remaining  in  vague  uncertainty  on  the 
whole  subject.  Bringing  into  a simple  and  popular  form,  and  small  compass, 
information  not  hitherto  accessible,  except  to  a limited  number  of  persons,  the 
‘ Oo.spel  Narratives  ’ will  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  whether  youthful 
or  adult.  It  must,  without  doubt,  be  introduced  in  all  our  Sunday  Schools, 
and  will  rank  among  the  most  important  manuals.” 
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NAOMI ; or  Boston  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.  A Tale  of  the 
Q.u.ake?  Persecution  in  Now  England.  By  Eliza  BucKMiri- 
STER  I EE,  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Jean  Paul.”  Second  Edi- 
tion. 12ino.  pp.  324.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  first  edition  of  this  popular  book  was  exhausted  within  a month  after  its 
publication. 

“Mrs.  Lee  has  given  the  public  a most  agreeable  book.  Her  style  is  ele- 
vated and  earnest.  Her  sentiments,  of  the  pure  and  the  true.  The  characters 
are  well  conceived,  and  are  presented  each  in  strong  individuality,  and  with 
such  apparent  truthfulness  as  almost  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  they  are  ‘be- 
ings of  the  mind,’  or  were  real  men  and  women  who  bore  the  parts  she  assigns 
them  in  those  dark  tragedies  that  stained  this  ‘fair  heritage  of  freedom’  in  the 
early  days  of  Massachusetts.”  — Worcester  Palladium. 

“ We  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  this  book,  and  recommend  it  as 
a beautiful  picture  of  female  piety  and  quiet  heroism,  set  in  a frame  of  history 
and  tradition,  that  cannot  fail  to  please  every  one  connected,  however  remotely, 
with  the  land  of  the  Puritans.  The  accomplished  author  of  ‘ The  Life  of  Jean 
Paul  ’ has  produced  an  American  novel  which  we  should  like  to  see  followed  by 
others  illustrative  of  the  facts  and  manners  of  the  olden  lime.”  — Christian 
Inquirer. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OFFERING.  Designed  as  a Gift  to  the 
Newly-married.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore.  16mo. 
pp.  215.  Price,  62  cents. 

“ It  was  a happy  thought  that  suggested  such  a volume.  We  were  not  aware 
before  that  there  was  so  much  and  so  various  Christian  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject.” — Christian  Register. 

MARTYRIA  ; a Legend,  wherein  are  contained  Homilies,  Con- 
versations, and  Incidents  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
Written  by  William  Mountford,  Clerk.  Willi  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  American  Edition,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington. 
16mo.  pp.  348.  Price,  75  cents. 

“The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  elevated  tone  of  thought  and  moral  sen 
timent  which  pervades  it.  Y^ou  feel,  on  closing  the  volume,  as  if  leaving  some 
ancient  cathedral,  where  your  soul  had  been  mingling  with  ascending  anthems 
and  prayers.  There  is  scarcely  a page  which  does  not  contain  some  fine  strain 
of  thought  or  sentiment,  over  which  you  shut  the  book  that  you  may  pause 
and  meditate. 

“AYe  recommend  the  volume  to  our  readers,  with  the  assurance  th.at  they 
will  find  few  works  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day  so  well  worth  perusal.” 
— Christian  Register. 

“ This  is  really  an  original  book.  We  have  seen  nothing  for  a long  time 
more  fresh  or  true.  The  writer  has  succeeded  wonderfully,  in  taking  himself 
and  his  readers  into  the  heart  of  the  age  he  describes.  What  is  more,  he  has 
uttered  words  and  thoughts  which  stir  up  the  deep  places  of  the  soul.  Let 
those  read  who  wish  to  commune  with  the  true  and  unpretending  martyr-spirit, 
the  spread  of  faith  and  endurance,  courage,  self-denial,  forgiveness,  prayer. 

“ Of  all  the  treatises  we  have  ever  read  on  marriage,  we  have  seen  none  so 
good  as  one  here  called  a ‘ Marriage  Sermon’;  not  that  we  W'ould  ask  any 
couple  to  hear  it  all  on  their  marriage  day,  but  we  commend  it  to  all  who  are 
married,  or  intend  to  be.  The  whole  book  is  precious.”  — Providence  Journal. 

“ There  are  few  religious  books  which  breathe  a finer  spirit  than  this  singu- 
lar volume.  The  author’s  mind  seems  to  have  meditated  deeply  on  the  awful 
realities  of  life.  In  the  thoughtful  flow  of  his  periods,  and  the  grave,  earnest 
eloquence  of  particular  passages,  we  are  sometimes  reminded  of  the  Old  English 
prose-writers.  The  work  is  a ‘ curiosity  ’ of  literature,  well  worth  an  attentive 
perusal.” — Grahu'n’s  Magazine. 
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A TRANSLATION  OF  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
ROMANS,  witli  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
A.  Whitwell,  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Society  in 
Wilton,  N.  H.  l6mo.  pp.  116.  Price,  50  cents. 

“We  would  express  a high  opinion  of  the  book,  and  can  assure  the  Chris- 
tian reader  wlio  will  compare  it  carefully  with  our  common  vension,  that  ha 
will  rise  up  from  the  joint  perusal  of  the  two  with  a better  understanding  of 
Paul  than  he  had  before."  — Christian  Register. 

CHRISTIANITY  THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  THE  SOUL 
AND  ITS  LIFE.  By  William  Mountford.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington.  16mo.  pp.  113 
Price,  37^  cents. 

“ Mr.  Mountford  is  full  of  warm  religious  feeling.  He  brings  religion  home 
to  the  heart,  and  applies  it  as  the  guide  of  the  life.”  — London  Inquirer. 

SELF-FORMATION ; or  the  History  of  an  Individual  Mind  : 
Intended  as  a Guide  for  the  Intellect  through  Difficulties  to 
Success.  By  a Fellow  of  a College.  12mo  pp.  504.  Price, 
$ 1.00. 

“The  publishers  have  done  good  service  by  bringing  forward  an  American 
edition  of  this  work.  It  may  be  most  unreservedly  recommended,  especially  to 
the  young.”  — Daily  Advertiser. 

“ Your  gift  of  ‘ Self-Formation’  is  truly  a welcome  one,  and  T am  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  it.  It  is  a' work  of  quite  original  character,  and  I esteem  it 
(in  common  with  all  I know  of,  who  have  read  It)  as  possessed  of  very  rare 
merit.  I am  glad,  for  the  cause  of  good  education  and  sound  principle,  that 
you  have  republished  it,  and  I wish  every  young  man  and  woman  in  the  com- 
munity might  be  induced  to  read  it  carefully.  It  is  several  years  since  I looked 
into  it  in  the  English  edition,  — but  I yet  retain  a vivid  impression  of  the  great 
delight  it  afforded  me,  and  I shall  gladly  avail  of  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
it.”  — Extract  from  a Letter. 

“This  is  emphatically  a good  book,  which  maybe  read  with  profit  by  all 
classes,  but  more  especially  by  young  men,  to  whose  wants  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  The  American  editor  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying,  that  it  is  almost 
without  a question  the  most  valuable  and  useful  work  on  self  education  that 
has  appeared  in  our  own,  if  not  in  any  other  language.”  — New  York  Tribune. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  CULTURE. 
By  Rev.  Robert  C.  Waterston.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
16mo.  pp.  302.  Price,  62^  cents. 

This  book  has  met  with  a ready  sale  in  this  country,  and  has  been  republished 
in  England.  A London  periodical,  in  reviewing  it,  says:  — “We  will  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  it  will  soon  take  its  place  on  the  shelves  . of  our  religious 
libraries,  beside  Ware  ‘On  the  Christian  Character,’  Greenwood’s  ‘ Lives  of  the 
Apostles,’  and  other  works  to  which  we  might  refer  as  standard  publications, 
the  value  of  which  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  the 
caprices  of  fashion.” 

“The  sense  of  duty  in  parents  and  teachers  may  be  strengthened  and  elevated 
by  contemplating  the  high  standard  which  is  here  held  up  to  them.  The  style 
has  the  great  merit  of  being  an  earnest  one,  and  there  are  many  passages  which 
rise  into  genuine  eloquence  and  the  glow  of  poetry.”  — N.  A.  Review. 

“ The  Lecture  ‘ On  the  Best  ? Ieans  of  exerting  a Moral  and  Spiritual  Influence 
m Schools,’  no  te.acher,  male  cr  female,  possessed  of  any  of  the  germs  of  im- 
provement, can  read  without  benefit.”  — Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  th4 
Board  of  Education. 
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DOMESTIC  WORSHIP.  J3y  Wh.liam  II.  Furness,  Pastoi 
of  the  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church  in  Piiiiadelphia 
Third  Edition.  12ino.  pp.  272.  Price,  50  cents. 

“ We  are  glad  to  see  this  book.  It  is  a work  of  great  and  peculiar  excellence. 
It  is  not  a compilation  from  other  books  of  devotion  ; nor  is  it  made  up  of 
conventional  phrases  and  Scripture  quotations,  which  have  been  so  long  em- 
ployed as  the  language  of  prayer,  that  they  are  repealed  without  thought  and 
without  feeling.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten ; and  it  may  be  read  again  and  again  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  any 
one,  who  desires  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the  purest  sentiments  of  devotion, 
and  with  the  language  in  which  it  finds  its  best  expression.  Here  we  have  the 
genuine  utterances  of  religious  sensibility,  — fresh,  natural,  and  original,  ay 
they  come  from  a mind  of  singular  fertility  and  beauty,  and  a heart  overflow- 
ing with  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  They  seem  not  like  prayers  made  with 

hands,  to  be  printed  in  a book,  but  real  praying,  full  of  spirit  and  life 

h-o  remarkable  is  their  tone  of  reality  and  genuineness,  that  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  regard  them  as  compositions  written  for  a purpose,  but  rather  as 
the  actual  utterances  of  a pure  and  elevated  soul  in  reverent  and  immediate 
communion  with  the  Infinite  Father.” — Christian  Examiner. 

LAYS  FOR  THE  SABBATH.  A Collection  of  Religious 
Poetry.  Compiled  by  E.mily  Taylor.  Revised,  with  Addi- 
tions, by  John  Pierpont.  IGino.  pp.  2B3.  Price,  50  cents. 

“ It  is  simple  and  unpretending  : and  though  some  of  the  pieces  are  probably 
familiar  to  most  readers,  they  all  breathe  a pure  and  elevated  spirit,  and  here 
and  there  is  an  exquisite  effusion  of  genius,  which  answers  to  the  holiest  wauia 
of  the  soul. 

“ Not  only  great  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  such  a volume,  but  la.sting 
and  useful  impressions.  Many  are  keenly  alive  to  the  harmony  of  verse  and 
the  fresh  outbursts  of  poetic  feeling,  who  would  pore  with  delight  over  such  a 
volume,  and  many  might  thus  be  won  to  high  thought  and  serious  reflection.” 
— Christian  Examiner. 

THE  YOUNG  MAIDEN.  Seventh  Edition.  By  Rev.  A.  B. 
Muzzey,  Author  of  “The  Young  Man’s  Friend,”  “Sunday 
School  Guide,”  etc.,  etc.  IGmo.  pp.  264.  Price,  62^  cents. 
Contents.  — The  Capacities  of  Woman  ; Female  Influence;  Female  Educa- 
tion ; Home;  Society;  Love;  Single  Life;  Reasons  for  Marriage  ; Conditions 
of  True  Marriage;  Society  of  Young  Men;  First  Love;  Conduct  during  En- 
gagement ; Trials  of  Woman  and  her  Solace  ; Encouragements. 

“The  se.ntiments  and  principles  enforced  in  this  book  may  be  safely  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  women  of  all  ranks.  Its  purpose  is  excellent 
throughout ; and  as  it  is  everywhere  governed  by  a just  and  amiable  spirit,  we 
believe  it  is  calculated  to  do  much  good.”  — London  Atlas. 

“A  little  work,  well  worthy,  from  its  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  to  be 
a permanent  and  favorite  monitor  to  our  fair  countrywomen.”  — Morning 
Herald. 

A FHSTORY  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  and  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Lewis  G.  Pray.  Embel- 
lished with  two  Engravings.  I6mo.  pp.  270.  Price,  C2i  cents. 
“The  author  has  been  for  a long  period  engaged  in  the  cause  of  which  he 
has  now  become  the  historian;  and  if  ardor,  perseverance,  and  faithfulness  in 
that  service  qualify  him  to  write  its  history,  we  know  of  no  one  to  whom  it 
could  have  been  more  properly  confided.”  — Portsmouth  Journal. 

“A  volume  of  great  intere.sl  to  all  who  have  at  heart  ilic  subject  discussed  ’* 
T-  l^ilerary  Murid. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  SICK-ROOM.  Essays,  by  Harriet  Marti- 
REAU.  Witli  an  Introduction  to  the  American  Edition,  by 
Mrs.  Foi.i,en.  Second  American  Edition.  16mo.  pp.  I9o. 
Price,  50  cents. 

“For  the  principles  winch  it  inculcates,  for  the  exalted  ideal  it  presents, 
for  the  renovating  spirit  with  which  it  is  filled,  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
blessing  to  humanity,”  — Christian  Examiner. 

EUTHANASY,  or  Happy  Ttilk  towards  the  End  of  Life. 
By  William  Mouateoru.  Author  of  “ Martyria.”  16mo. 
Price  ^ 1 .00. 

“ This  is  a book  which  will  prove  an  incalculable  treasure  to  those  who  are  in 
sorrow  and  bereavement,  and  cannot  be  perused  by  any  thoughtful  mind  with- 
out pleasure  and  iinprovement.” — Christian  Examiimr. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PARENT.  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzev, 
Author  of  “ The  Young  Maiden,”  &c.,  &c.  16mo.  Price, 

75  cents. 

RELIGIOUS  CONSOLATION.  Edited  by  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Gan- 
nett. IGrno.  Price,  50  cents. 

Contents. — The  Good  of  Affliction;  The  Mourner  Comforted;  Erroneous 
Views  of  Death  ; The  Departed;  Death  and  Sleep  ; Immortality  ; Trust  in  God 
ur.der  Afflictions;  Filial  Trust;  The  Future  Life ; Friends  in  Heaven;  Hope; 
Thanksgiving  in  Affliction;  Trust  amid.st  Trial ; Life  and  Death;  The  Voices 
of  the  Dead;  To  the  Memory  of  a Friend;  A Prayer  in  Affliction ; Duties  of 
thie  Afflicted  ; The  Mourner  Blessed;  Consolation;  The  Dangers  of  Adversity; 
Trust  in  Divine  Love;  The  Promises  of  Jesus;  The  Believer’s  Hope;  The 
Uses  of  Affliction  ; Time  Passing;  The  Christian’s  Death;  The  Hope  of  Immor- 
tality ; God  our  Father. 

THOUGHTS;  selected  from  the  Works  of  William  Ellery 
Channing,  D.  D.  32mo.  pp.  160.  Price,  37^  cents. 

“This  is  a diamond  of  a volume,  the  purpose  of  which  is  well  expressed  in 
the  following  ‘ thought  ’ from  C banning,  which  is  put  on  the  title-page:  — 

“ ‘Sometimes  a single  word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  genius,  goes  far  into 
the  heart.  A hint,  a suggestion,  an  undefined  delicacy  of  expression,  teaches 
more  than  we  gather  from  volumes  of  less  gifted  men.’ 

“Those  who  differ  in  theological  views  from  the  gifted  Channing  will  of 
course  find  many  thoughts  in  this  little  volume  not  to  their  taste.  But  those  to 
whom  any  theological  views  have  ever  done  much  good  will  nevertheless  prize 
the  book  for  its  thoughts.  Thoughts  they  are,  not  faint  reflections  of  thought. 
And  those  who  would  be  wise  above  all  things  prize  to  know  what  can  be 
thought  on  all  sides  of  every  important  subject.  To  enrich  our  columns  we 
borrow  a gem  or  two.” — Chronotype. 

“A  collection  of  noble  thoughts,  that  may  well  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  celebrated  thoughts  of  Pascal,  which  have  in  them  more  of  metaphysics,  but 
less  that  touches  the  human  heart.  It  makes  a beautiful  pocket  volume.”  — 
Christian  Examiner. 

“We  have  long  desired  to  see  a book  of  this  kind,  and  now,  from  a slight 
examination,  believe  that  it  is  well  done.  It  is  a beautiful  collection  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts,  and  must  be  a welcome  possession,  not  only  for  all  who  agree 
with  Dr.  Lhanning  in  his  peculiar  religions  opinions,  but  for  all  who  value 
lofty  sentiments  worthily  expressed,  and  who  by  the  influence  of  such  thoughts 
would  be  strenethened  to  duty,  or  raised  to  a higher  sphere  of  contemplation.” 
— Christian  Register, 
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DAVID  ELLINGTON.  By  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  With 
other  Extracts  from  his  Writings.  18mo.  pp.  192.  Price, 
37^  cents. 

“Mr.  Ware  has  left  very  few  things  which  wiH  do  so  much  towards  pro- 
moting the  great  object  for  which  he  lived  and  labored.  The  simple  story  of  the 
every-day  life  of  a good  man.  told  as  these  stories  are  told,  finds  a response  in 
the  hearts  of  those  most  iuditferent  to  the  great  concerns  of  virtue  and  religion  ; 
it  re.-iclies  and  touches  what  nothing  else,  not  the  eloquent  preaching  of  an 
apostle,  could  reach  and  touch.” 


CHRISTIAN  CONSOLATIONS.  Sermons  designed  to  fur- 
nish  Comfort  and  Strength  to  the  Afflicted.  By  Rev.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  Pastor  of  the  South  Church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
16mo.  pp.  320.  Price,  75  cents. 

“ We  welcome  with  almost  as  much  surprise  as  satisfaction  the  appearance 
of  a volume  of  discourses  as  excellent  as  those  of  Mr.  Peabody.  They  are  rich 
in  tliought,  and  of  a high  order  of  literary  merit.”  — N.  A.  Rcvietc. 

THE  GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MORAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  GOD.  By  A.  13.  Jacocks.  16mo.  pp.  94. 
Price,  37^  cents. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
NATURE : with  an  Outline  of  some  of  its  recent  Develop- 
ments among  the  Germans,  embracing  the  Philosophical  Sys- 
tems of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  Oken’s  System  of  Nature. 
By  J.  B.  Stallo,  A.  M.,  lately  Professor  of  Analytical  Matlie- 
matics.  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry  in  St.  John’s 
College,  N.  Y.  12mo.  pp.  532.  Price,  $1.25. 

'•  It  grapples  with  the  most  abstruse  problems,  and  tugs  fiercely  to  pluck  out 
tne  heart  of  their  mystery.  No  difficulty  is  too  great  for  the  author  to  meet, 
and  none  seems  able  to  upset  his  theory.  In  truth,  the  book  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  ever  published  in  Boston,  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  given  regard- 
ing its  principles,  none  can  gainsay  its  vigor  of  understanding  and  reach  of 
learning.  The  pertinent  question.  Who  reads  an  American  book?  will  change 
somewhat  its  meaning,  if  American  literature  takes  the  abstruse  direction  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Stallo’s  volume.  In  that  event,  our  books  will  remain  unread, 
not  because  they  are  too  shallow,  but  because  they  are  too  deep.”  — Boston 
Courier. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  MEDITATIONS,  for  every  Day 
in  a Month.  By  Miss  Carpenter  (daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Lant  Carpenter).  16rno.  pp.  312.  Price,  62.^  cents. 

“The  compiler  of  this  work  has  rendered  good  service  to  all  possessed  of 
Christian  sympathies.”  — I,t7erar^  World. 

“We  like  its  spirit,  and  believe  it  will  prove  an  e.xcellent  closet  companion 
for  those  who  will  faithfully  use  it.”  — Christian  Register. 

THE  WORDS  OF  CHRIST ; from  tlie  New  Testament.  16mo 
pp.  150.  Price,  50  cents. 

“The  compiler  has  .most  happily  collected  the  words  of  Christ,  so  that,  by 
the  slightest  reference  possible  to  the  taljles,  every  text  is  ascertained  under  the 
several  heads.  It  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  Biblical  scholar,  clergyman, 
and  Sunday  schot'l  teacher.” —.C/ir/sAan  Woi'ld. 
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BOOK-KEEPING  BY  .SINGLE  AND  DOFETE  ENTRY. 

Adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribnee’s  Combiii  . of  PeniDanship. 

By  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Priui 


Is  of  the  ..‘"Oston  Mer- 


Ci-'titiie  Academy.  8to.  Price,  75  cents. 

DAY-BOOK,  TWO  LEDGERS,  CASH  / N/*  „.,T  RNAL. 

Price,  33  cents. 

Hiis  ■work  is  designed  to  follow  the  System  of  PenB.anship  so  wt.1  known_and  so 
deseryedlv  popular  throughout  the  Fi'irci’  States.  It  combines  instruction  'i  both 
Book-keeping  and  Penmanship  t!ie  ixercises  being  fae-similes  of  the  beautiful  style  l 
of  writing  taught  in  the  copy-books. 

BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADE-, 

MIES,  on  the  same  plan,  by  the  same  authors. 

“ The  best  work  extant  for  teaching  Fronunciation,’’'’  is  said  by  J.  D.  Philbrick.  Esq.  to  be  ■ 

A PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION.  ^ 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.  With  an  Alphabetical  List,  to  accom pany  the  Pronoun-  f 
cing  Guide.  By  Edward  J.  Stearns,  A.  M.  16mo.  Pric 
Pr.orrWn.LiAM  Bussell  .says  : — “In  the  compilation  of  tins 
under  great  obligations  all  teachers  who  wish  to  obtain  ' he  means 
pupils  i;;orough'y  and  Iiabitually  correct  in  Ihcnr  ..  ode  of  utterance 
coDTer-'.ation.”  - 

“•  Mr.  Stearns’;’  V m.  oirPic  to  he  adopted  at  once  into  every  grammar  school,  high  ‘ 
schc  ' and  academy  i i to  land."  — Fiorth  American  Revieiv. 

ANALYTIC  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

For  the  Tise  of  Schools.  By  I.  H.  Nutting,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Principal  of  Mount, 
Hollis  Seminary.  12mo. 

This  Grammar  is  the  embodiment  of  a system  elaborated  by  actual  service  in  the  ' 
school-room,  and  will  commend  itself  to  teachers  by  its  conciseness  and  simplicity,  j, 
TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION,  desi,qned  for  LetteiH 
writers.  Authors,  Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Pres.s ; and  fer  the  Use  of' 
Schools  and  Academies  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Buies  on  the  Use  oF 
Capitals,  a List-of  Abbreviations,  Hints  on  preparing  Copy,  and  on  Proof-Beading, ii 
Specimen  of  Proof-Sheet,  &c.  By  John  Wilson.  Tenth  Edition.  16mo. 
Price,  .*  1.00. 

THE  ELLM.  >F  PirNCTlTATION  5 witliEules  ontt- 

of  Capital  Let  . s.  -T;e’’  t an  ih  .....uiont  of  the  “ Treatise  or  English  ~ 
ation.”  Prepfa\.d  fo.  Seh.  uls.  By  John  V.’ili-.'.  y.  7 ' iff  Edit.i 
Price  .50  cents. 

FRENCH  ■ TR.YNST.AT1ON  SELF-TAUGHT;  or,  The  t-irs 

Bi'Ok  on  French  Translation  (on  a New  System).  By  Guillaume  f-  '^lYiR0T,f, 
Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature,  etc.  12mo.  Price,  ift  100.  f ; 
GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  POETS.  For  Home  and  Schooh  feeU 
lected  by  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lowell,  Author  of  “ Theory  of  Teaching,”  “ Thought* 
on  the  Education  of  Girls.,”  etc.  A New  Edition  enlarged.  1 vol.  12mo.  {j^ 

THE  SCHOOL  HYMN-BOOK.  For  Normal,  High,  and  Gram-' 

mar  Schools.  18mo  Price,  37i  cents. 

THE  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION  BOOK.  Containing  Dialogues; 
Becitations,  Songs.  Puets,  and  little  Dramas  for  the  School-room.  12mo.  Price" 
25  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  ‘ iTl-JsOL  HYMN-BOOK.  Eightieth  thouf' 

Price  ?0  cents.  • 

A h 

, : ^ !' 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL.  4to.  Trice  20  ce as. 


THE  MODEL  SERIES  OF  WRI’!if^TG-300i:S.* 

Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner’s  Combined  Systfem  of  ^aplJ  Peiimanship.J  ^ 

A National  Series  of  Copy-Books,  extensively  used  in  every  State  in  the  Unionf 
This  Series  of  Books  is  comprised  in  eleven  parts,  with  copies  at.^the  head  of  each  pagff 
in  a most  beautiful  style,  exactly  resembling  a copy  sset  by  thc  authors  with  a peu;^ 
A ' hirographic  Chart  accompanies  the  system,  rer^-ing  it.  ohe:Cf.  the  most  .perfect;., 
complete  and  methodical  systems  of  Penmanship  JjR  published.”  ■ / _ 

Copies  furnished  for  examination,  free  (^L^|«ge,  for  two  thirds  of  the  price!' 
Specimen  numbers  of  the  Penmanship  will,be.s^^|^tis.  ^ 


